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PREFACE. 

The design of this book is a thoroughly practical one. The au- 
thor has endeavored to present in a simple and logical way the 
subjects which relate directly to the facts of our language, and 
to the laws of its structure. It recognizes the fact that our lan- 
guage is not grammarless. We emphatically disagree with those 
who decry the teaching of grammar, and who even insist that 
the English language is devoid of grammar. Grammar is an ex- 
cellent mental gymnastic. It is highly essential that, when teach- 
ing a child to speak, the foundation be laid for the correct use of 
the English sentence. The great trouble has been with our 
young people, and many of the older ones, that they did not 
know when they had made a correct sentence. 

Every one who expects to write good English should master 
the elementary forms and principles of grammar, but this should 
be done in connection with composition and critical reading. Un- 
fortunately, composition has been much neglected in our schools, 
and we are just beginning to realize the fact that such neglect is 
a grievous mistake. To supplement the ordinary composition 
work the author has introduced the subject of letter-writing, a 
niost interesting and profitable study and one which furnishes 
ample material for this work. It is generally agreed that it is not 
an easy thing to write a good letter. However, it often becomes 
very simple when the pupil finds out just how it is done. A good 
composer, penman, and speller will make a fine letter-writer. 
Application and persistent effort for a little time should qualify 
a person to be able to write fluently upon any business or social 
^ subject. 

^^ Perhaps the most important and interesting parts of the book 
'^are the lessons on word studies. The student cannot hope to be 
tH a master of English, with the ability to write it intelligently and 
X fluently, unless he acquires an intimate acquaintance with a good 
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many words. "Words are for study, interest, acquaintance, and, 
above all, for use." The many exercises in these studies, and in 
harmony with the text, furnish the pupil food for study and re- 
flection. 

The book attempts to deal with our language as it is, and as- 
sumes that there is no finality in grammar-making. We hope 
that the day may soon come when the efforts we put forth in the 
study of English may result more profitably to the student and 
be a greater satisfaction to the teacher. G. S. K. 

June, 1908. 
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Kimlball's Business English 

You cannot hope to succeed as an amanuensis or hold a position of any im- 
portance unless you are qualified to spell, punctuate, and capitalize correctly,f 
and write the English language with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 



LESSON I. 
Composition. 

1. Composition is the art of arranging and expressing thought 
in appropriate language. That the power of correct expression is 
desirable and that every person should acquire the ability to ex- 
press his thoughts in fairly acceptable literary form is agreed 
by all. 

2. Style is the particular manner in which ideas are expressed 
by means of language. 

All thoughts are expressed by means of sentences. The formation of sen- 
tences, therefore, is the first step in composition. The essentials of a good 
style are clearness, force, and elegance. Clearness, however, is the most im- 
portant quality of our language. It is, indeed, the only quality indispensably 
necessary. No other merit can compensate for its absence. Clear ideas are 
necessary in order to write with clearness. 

3. Clearness of Expression demands careful attention to the 
following: 

1. The proper use of capital letters. 

2. Punctuation. 

3. The choice of single words and phrases. 

4. The proper arrangement of these words and phrases in periods or sen- 

tences. 

5. That the words and phrases be employed to express the precise meaning 

which good usage has affixed to them. 

4. Proper Capitalization should receive careful attention at the 
hands of the pupil, as it is essential to clearness of expression. 
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2 KIMBALL'S BUSINESS ENGLISH 

5. Punctuation treats of the points or marks which are used in 
writing and printing, for the purpose of properly conveying the 
author's meaning. 

The Choice of Words and Phrases. 

6. The Rules of Grammar are the imperative laws of style. 
Every sentence is inaccurate which gives wrong forms of the 
parts of speech or violates the rules of syntax. The most com- 
mon errors are of two kinds : 

1. Errors in the use of simple words and phrases. 

2. Errors in the use of genders, numbers, tenses and cases. 

7. Parts of Speech. Words are arranged in classes according 
to their use in sentences, and these classes are called the parts of 
speech. 

There are eight parts of speech: Nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. 



LESSON II. 
Simple Sentences. 

8. A Sentence is the expression of one or more complete 
thoughts and must contain at least one subject and one predicate. 

9. The Subject of a sentence is that of which something is af- 
firmed or denied ; as, "Washington was a patriot." 

10. The Predicate is the verb which affirms or denies some- 
thing of the subject. 

Some verbs require an object to complete their meaning. Such verbs are 
called transitive as they express action passing from the subject to the object; 
as, *7anies caught a squirrel" Intransitive verbs do not require an object; as, 
"Paper burns" 

11. The Subject or Object of a sentence may be either a noun, 
pronoun, adjective used as a noun, an infinitive, a participle, or a 
clause. 

The subject of a verb in a sentence is the word or word&-which answers 
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THE ORDER OF WORDS IN SENTENCES 3 

the question made by putting who or what before the verb ; as, John swims. 
Who swims? Answer, John. 

The object of a verb or preposition answers a question made by placing 
whom or what after the verb or preposition ; as, She was dressed in silk. In 
what? Answer, silk. 

Exercise i. 

Which of the following are sentences, and which are mere 
groups of words not expressing statements : 

1. Lightning's flash. 

2. Children play. , 

3. Replying to your letter of the isth inst 

4. The fire bums brightly. 

5. A necklace of brilliant diamonds, 

6. A procession passed our house. 

7. A lovely morning in the month of May. 

8. A large number of fireflies. 

9. This wide river flows between beautiful banks. 
ID. Hoping to hear from you soon. 

II. Many beautiful but worthies^ books. 

Point out the subject, predicate, and object in any of the above 
sentences and tell which verbs are transitive and which are in- 
transitive. 

Exercise 2. 

Add the necessary words to the following and tell which are 
objects. Point out the transitive and intransitive verbs : 

1. The shepherd tends .... 5. James studies his ... . 

2. An amusing story was .... 6. The boy repeats his ... . 

3. The gardener prunes .... 7. Good kings love their .... 

4. Labor sweetens .... 8. The rivulet flows with .... 



LESSON III. 

The Order of Words in Sentences. 

12. Bare Sentences. A sentence containing only two words, a 
subject and a predicate, may be called a bare sentence. From a 
bare or skeleton sentence we may consider all other ^ntenoes to 
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4 KIMBALL'S BUSINESS ENGLISH 

be derived, being as it were clothed or expanded by additions; 
and the words used for this purpose belong to the different parts 
of speech. These filling words arc, therefore, modifying words. 

13. The Subject of a sentence usually precedes the predicate; 
but generally follows it when introduced by it, this, now, there, 
etc. ; as, — 

1. It was not easy to wound his feeling^. 

2. There goes a man down the road. 

3. Then came the crisis. 

14, Inversion. The above is usually called inversion and is 
varied in accordance with the first law of force, that the most im- 
portant word or words shall be put where they will make the 
strongest impression. However, as far as is consistent with good 
grammar and clearness, the elements of a proposition should be 
arranged in the order in which the ideas represented by them 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind. 

Exercise 3. 

Name the subject and predicate in the following sentences and 
state the ones in which the subject is inverted : 

1. You will surely succeed if you try. 

2. We must make hay while the sun shines. 

3. There goes the man I saw yesterday. 

4. There is indeed no other blessing of life that is in any way comparable 

to the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. 

5. Those that think must govern those that toiL 

6. A cheerful temper joined with innocence will make beauty attractive, 

knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. 

7. Many people know the value of a dollar, who do not appreciate the value 

of one hundred cents. 

8. Men called the steamboat, 'Tulton's Folly." 

9. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul ! 

10. In Thackeray's characters, we see our own faults reflected; in those of 
Dickens, we see our neighbors'. 

Exercise 4. 

Change the following sentences so as to put the predicate be- 
fore the subject: 
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COMPLEMENT OF THE PREDICATE 5 

Examples: The car is going. There goes the car. He lost in a day the 
fortune which had taken years to accumulate. Lost in a day was his fortune 
which had taken years to accumulate. 

1. Lake Victoria is the largest lake in the world. 

2. Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is the largest city in Africa. 

3. He said she was the best of mothers. 

4. Monrovia is one of the foremost coflFee markets in the world. 

The Indirect Object 

15. Some verbs take two objects, one direct and the other in- 
directy to complete their meaning. The indirect object is said to 
be equivalent to a prepositional phrase ; as, — 

1. I sent my mother a present. I sent a present to my mother. 

2. Give the devil his due. Give to the devil his due. 

Exercise 5. 

Point out the indirect objects in the following sentences : 

1. They paid the man his wages, 

2. He informed me that the boat had sailed. 

3. They made Edward king. 

4. He gave me five dollars. 

5. They heard him walking. 

6. We forgive our friends their faults. 

7. The jury found him guilty. 

8. Tell him to wait. 



LESSON IV. 

Complement of the Predicate. 

16. Copula Verbs. Some verbs need other words to come 
after them to complete their meaning. These words, which 
are sometimes called copula verbs, are be and its variations, be- 
come, seem, appear, grow, walk, etc. This additional word which 
is needed to complete the predicate is a complement, and has a 
double office, that of completing the predicate and modifying or 
explaining the subject. The complement may be a noun, pro- 
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nofon, adjective, prepositional phrase, or some word or words 
having a verbal nature. 

(Note. A copula verb docs not take an object, and therefore when fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun the word must have the same case-form as the 
subject. Such words are said to be in the predicate nominative,) 

Exercise 6. 

Make sentences of the following by putting nouns after the 
copulas : 

Charles is ... . Mr. Morgan is . ... He was .... 

Lillie is ... . They are ... . We are .... 

Complete the following by putting pronouns after the copulas : 

It is ... . It was .... Is it ... . 

It is ... . It was .... Is it ... . 

Complete the following by putting adjectives after the copulas : 

It is ... . It was .... Is it ... . 

It is ... . It was .... Is it ... . 

Exercise 7. 

Access means approach to; excess, what is over. 

Accept means to receive, to admit; except, to take or leave 
out, to exclude. Complete the following sentences by filling in 
the proper word : 

1. Did you .... his invitation? 

2. They were all present .... John. 

3. All .... was thronged. 

4. Be not drunk with wine wherein is ... . 

5. There is no one here .... him. 

6. That kills me with .... of grief, this with .... of joy. 
7 a man be bom again he cannot, etc 

8. If you .... them, then their worth is great. 

9. Will you .... this gift as a token of my regard? 

10. Put away the . . . .so that the dogs cannot have .^ . . yto it. 

II thou wilt .... my love. Digitized by LjOOglC 



MODIFIERS 7 

Exercise 8. 
Write out carefully, answers to the following : 

1. How do we express our thoughts? What is a sentence? 

2. What are the essentials for clearness of expression? 

3. What do we mean by inversion of a word or words? 

4. What are transitive and intransitive verbs? 

5. Define a bare sentence. What are modifying words? 

6. How may we determine what is the subject and object of a sentence? 

7. Define the different parts of speech. 

8. Make one sentence in which accept, except, access, and excess shall be 

used properly. 



LESSON V. 
Modifiers. 

17. The subject, object, predicate, or complement of a sentence 
may be enlarged or limited by other words that give it fullness 
or exactness of meaning; as, "A disobedient child is a grief to 
his parents." The subject or object may be modified by an ad- 
jective, a possessive, a phrase, or an appositive. The predicate 
may be modified by an adverb, or a phrase which partakes of the 
nature of an adverb. 

A phrase is a combination of two or more words, which does not include a 
subject and predicate; as, "Having no excuse." "By this time." "With his 
father." A phrase may be prepositional, infinitive, or participle. 

Apposition means by the side of, and an appositive is an independent word, 
phrase or clause added to a word for further description. The appositive should 
be placed near the word it defines ; as, "I admire Cicero, the orator." Here the 
word orator is in apposition with Cicero, because it describes Cicero. 

18. We may have a form of words containing several subjects 
and modifiers without its being a sentence ; as, "The author hav- 
ing suddenly died, and left his work unfinished." The thought in 
this expression is incomplete and should be further expanded by 
additional words to bring out the thought intended. 
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8 KIMBALL'S BUSINESS ENGLISH 

Exercise 9. 
Make complete sentences of the following expressions : 

1. Large and beautiful rivers .... 

2. Men of wisdom and of power , . . . 

3. A design which has never been completed , . . . 

4. He who is his own lawyer .... 

5. I have heard .... 

6. No sooner was William seated on the throne than seeming to have los| 

all his former power .... 

Describe what happens when you strike with a hammer : ■ 

a piece of rubber; a piece of bread; a book; a piece of lead; a piece of 
wood ; a piece of coal. 

Exercise 10. 

Tell what kind of modifiers the italicized words are in the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Small leaks sink great ships. 

2. Very loosely constructed sentences have a bad effect 

3. Man's ingenuity works wonders. 

4. His ancestors came from Europe. 

5. John Brown, stationer, makes blank books. 

6. His plan to raise the money is a good one. 

7. The captain of the ship was drowned. 

8. Golden-rod grows almost everywhere. 

Name the subject and verb in the above sentences and point 
out their object, if they have one. 

LESSON VL 
Capitalization. 

19. Great care should be taken in the distribution of capital let- 
ters. The use of them where they do not belong is as much of an 
error as their omission where they do belong. 

Certain words are always capitalized. The following are the 
most important : 

I. The first word of every sentence. ^^.^.^^^ by Google 



CAPITALIZATION 9 

2. Proper names, hence also names of months and days, lead- 
ing words in titles of books and essays, and all appellations of the 
Deity ; as, — 

Knight's Half Hours with the Best Authors; The Holy One of Israel is our 
King; January; Saturday. 

(Note. Best usage does not require capitalization of pronouns referring to 
the Deity. This is largely a matter of personal taste.) 

3. The first word of every line of poetry. 

4. The first word of every direct quotation or direct ques- 
tion ; as, — 

The poet saj^s, "Learn to labor and to wait." 

He asked, "Where are you going?" 

(Note. Indirect quotations should not begin with a capital; as, "The poet 
says that we must learn to labor and to wait;" "He wanted to know where I 
was going.") 

5. The cardinal points, North, South, East, and West, used to 
denote a certain district or people ; as, — 

Birds go South in winter; He came from the East. (Note. But when they 
express mere direction they should not be capitalized; as, Denver is west of 
Chicago; He went north.) 

6. Words derived from proper names ; as, — 

Christian; Roman; Elizabethan. (Note. Many words derived from proper 
names have lost their primary reference. Such are usually written with small 
initials; as, "damask from Damascus;" "stentorian from Stentor.") 

7. The names of religious sects, organized companies, politi- 
cal parties, magazines, etc. ; as, — 

Christian ; The Reader Magazine ; The Butler Paper Company. 

8. Titles of office, honor, or respect when applied to a particu- 
lar person, or when they precede a proper name ; as, — 

His Excellency, the Governor ; General William T. Sherman ; Justice of the 
Peace; The President of the United States. (Note. These titles, however, 
are capitalized only when used as indicated by the rule. It is best to distin- 
guish between particular and common use of such words, and to \wte ^hejwas 
a district attorney," or anything similar, without capitals.) ^'^^^^y ^ ^ 
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lo KIMBALL'S BUSINESS ENGLISH 

9. All geographical names, such as mountains, rivers, lakes, 
oceans, etc. ; as, — 

Atlantic Ocean; Himalaya Mountains; Gulf of Mexico. (Note. In the ex- 
amples the adjective applied to the words ocean, mountain, etc., are essential 
parts of the name, and hence, should be capitalized; but when no proper ad- 
jective is used the name of the object should not be capitalized; as, The moun- 
tain we climbed is 4000 feet high ; The ocean is three thousand miles wide.) 

10. Words of special importance or important historical 
events; as, — 

The French Revolution is vividly described in Carlylc's master-piece 

11. The pronoun I and the interjection O ; as, — 
O fortune, fortune ! even I must call thee fickle. 

12. Names of things vividly personified; as, — 
Grim War unfolds his flag. 

Observations. 

1. Capitalize iVximber and Section when abbreviated and followed by fig- 

ures. Contractions following figures should not be capitalized. 

2. Do not capitalize names of flowers, vegetables, and fruits, except such 

as would be capitalized naturally; as, "White Rose potatoes." 

3. Capitalize common titles given to inhabitants of different states, to cities, 

countries, etc.; as, "Buckeyes, Hoosiers, City of Churches, Hermit 
Kingdom (Corea)." 

4. Capitalize only the first word in the complimentary closing of a letter. 

5. "Ex" preceding a title should not be capitalized, except as the word to 

which it is prefixed is capitalized; as, "Ex-President Cleveland;" **He 
is an ex-president of the United States." 

6. The first word of a sentence given as an example should begin with a 

capital. (See examples under these rules.) 

7. The first word after an introductory word or clause should be capital- 

ized; as, "Resolved, That a copy of these, etc." 

8. Capitalize names of articles or items in formal bills and business accounts. 
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PUNCTUATION li 

LESSON VII. 
Punctuation. 

20. Punctuation treats of the points or marks which are used 
in writing and printing, so as to convey the intended meaning of 
the author. 

One of the best ways in which to learn punctuation is to form 
the habit of observing the punctuation of standard literature as 
one reads. 

To a great extent, punctuation is a matter of individual taste. 
However, there are many rules that are fixed and absolute. 

The Purpose of Punctuation is to indicate to the eye the con- 
struction of the sentence. It is influenced by the sense and the 
position of the writing. The principal marks of punctuation are 
the following : 

The Period. 

The Period (.) denotes a full stop or the greatest degree of 
separation. It should be used as follows : 

1. After every declarative or imperative sentence. 

2. After all abbreviations, except where the apostrophe is used 
to show the omission of letters ; as, — 

Secy; Jan.; Mich.; C. O. D. ; J. T. Smith.; etc. 

3. After signatures, titles of books, headings of chapters, ad- 
dresses, etc. ; as, — 

Kimball's Business Speller. ; John D. Jones. ; Samuel Dickie, Albion, Mich. 

4. After figures, and letters employed as figures, when suc- 
cessive facts or particulars are stated in order, as in numbering 
paragraphs, notes, etc. ; as, — 

Mark XVI. 

Interrogation. 
The Interrogation Point (?) is used as foUowSt'EedbyGoogle 
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1. After every direct question, whether asked by the writer or 
directly quoted ; as, — 

He asked me, "Are you going to Chicago?" "Where are you going?" 

2. Sometimes within parentheses to express doubt without 
formal denial ; as, — 

He is a great (?) doctor; This wonderful (?) man is not my father. 

3. At the end of each direct question having a common de- 
pendence ; as, — 

Shall a man obtain the favor of Heaven by impiety? by murder? by false- 
hood? by theft? 

(Note. In examples of this kind the interrogation has no more strength 
than the comma or semicolon, and hence does not call for the capitalization 
of the following word.) 

Exclamation. 

The Exclamation Point (!) equals the period in strength. In 
the. body of a sentence it may equal the colon, semicolon, or 
comma. In cases of this kind the following word need not be 
capitalized. The point is used as follows : 

1. After sentences and parts of sentences that are sufficiently 
emotional ; as, — 

Here I stand for impeachment or trial! I dare accusation! 

2. Enclosed within parentheses to indicate a sneer or irony; 
as,^ — 

And now this deeply injured person ( !) demands damages. 

3. Commonly after interjections ; as, — 
Oh ! I thought you would go. 

Observations. 

I. Do not use the exclamation point immediately after O, O and oh should 
be distinguished. O is used before a noun or pronoun denoting the person 
spoken to, and is not directly followed by any mark of punctuation; oh is an 
interjection denoting pleasure, pain, surprise, or fear; as, 
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PUNCTUATION 13 

Oh, what a fearful plunge ! When, O my countrymen, will you resent this 
wrong? 

2. When an exclamation is repeated several times, commas may be used 
after each one except the last ; as. 

Ha, ha, ha ! you are a rogue. 

3. The exclamation point may be placed after words of solemn and em- 
phatic address, such as a clause of invocation or command ; as, 

Almighty Father ! Allwise Counselor ! 

4. One or more exclamation points may be used for the sake of force and 
to attract special attention ; as, 

Everything going at cost ! ! 

Comma. 

The Comma (,) is used more frequently than any other mark of 
punctuation, and for this reason great care should be exercised 
in its use. Generally it is best not to use the point until the neces- 
sity therefor is clearly apparent. Because a sentence is long it 
does not follow that it should be broken up with commas, and on 
the contrary it may be very short and yet require commas to 
elucidate its meaning. 

The comma must be used : 

1. To set off parenthetical expressions and intermediate ele- 
ments. 

A word or element is intermediate or parenthetical when it is 
inserted by way of comment or explanation in a sentence. To 
decide whether it is parenthetical or not, omit it and see if the 
sense is complete without it ; as, — 

I am sure that, beyond question, he is the man. Nature, through all her 
works, delights in variety. 

2. In complex sentences the subordinate clauses are generally 
separated from the principal clause by comma. If the subordi- 
nate clause is short, however, and closely connected with the 
principal clause, the comma is frequently omitted ; as, — 

Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, was the third presi- 
dent of the United States. The man who saw this reported the fact 

Note. The following words and phrases are usually set off with commafe:; 

■ . ..• Digitizedt, ... .-^ .-*l^ 
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indeed 


however 


consequently 


accordingly 


in brief 


perhaps 


therefore 


doubtless 


finally 


moreover 


in short 


namely 


after all 


in truth 


no doubt 


in fact 


in fine 


you know 


of course 


as it were 


in a word 


to be brief 


in reality 


as it happens 



3. Words used in direct address should be set off with com- 
mas ; as, — 

Men of Ohio, listen to my plea. 

4. Words and phrases of the same kind placed in contrast, or 
emphatically distinguished, whether connected by a conjunction 
or not, should have a comma between them ; as, — 

Good manners, not fine clothing, mark the gentleman. 

5. Similar parts of speech, or similar expressions constituting 
a series, must be separated by commas ; as, — 

Verily, verily, I say unto you. 

6. When a verb is omitted to avoid repetition, a comma takes 
its place ; as, — 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist. 

7. Successive pairs of connected words are divided by commas 
from each other, and generally from the word following ; as, — 

High and low, rich and poor, meet together. 

8. Inverted clauses, phrases, and adjuncts are usually set off 
by commas ; as, — 

If you do only cheap things, you will be a cheap man. When he came, I 
know not. 

9. A brief informal quotation, or a short sentence resembling 
a quotation, should be preceded by a comma ; as, — 

A good rule is, '*Leam to be slow in forming your opinions." 

10. A conditional clause introduced by if, though, except, etc., 
should be separated from the rest of the sentence by^ comma; 

Call on us at our store, if possible. Digitized bydooglc 
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Observations. 

1. Whenever a clause, phrase, or word would occasion ambiguity without 

it, insert the commas ; as, "I have seen brave sons, and daughters." 

2. A title when annexed to a noun or pronoun should be set off by commas ; 

as, "Henry W. Rogers, D. D., LL. D." 

3. In words, phrases, and clauses forming a series and in the same con- 

struction, if all the conjunctions are omitted the comma should sep- 
arate the last word from what follows; as, "Industry, honesty, tem- 
perance, frugality, are among the cardinal virtues " 

The Semicolon. 

The Semicolon (;) is used to indicate a degree of separation 
greater than that required by a comma. It is used asiollows : 

1. Between serial clauses or phrases having a common depend- 
ence ; as, — 

If I have laid down my premises correctly;. if I have reasoned clearly; if I 
have proved my assertion; how can you withhold your assent? 

2. Before as, thus, namely, etc., when these words precede an 
illustrative example ; as, — 

Can signifies ability ; as, "I can read." 

3. Before an informal enumeration of particulars, if the par- 
ticulars themselves require to be separated by commas only ; as, — 

There are three genders ; the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter. • 

4. Between the members of a compound sentence when the 
connection is closer than that which would require a colon, espe- 
cially when the conjunctions are omitted; as, — 

A brute is governed by instinct ; a man, by his reasoning faculties. 

5. After each item in a series of statements where the state- 
ments are preceded by a colon ; as, — 

We quote you prices as follows: Popular Atlas of the World, $2.00; 5 
cakes Glycerine soap, loc a cake; i gross Spencerian pens, $1.00. 
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The Colon. 

The Colon (:) marks a degree of separation less than that 
shown by the period, and greater than that of the semicolon. It 
IS used in the following ways : 

1. At the end of an expression when it introduces a series of 
particulars; as, — 

Please ship us the following: . 

2. Before a quotation of some length ; as, — 

He arose and said : "Mr. Speaker, I propose the following, etc." 

3. After the title of respect in the beginning of a letter ; as, — 

Dear Sir: Gentlemen: 

In such cases the colon is usually followed by a dash. 

4. Between hours and minutes when expressed in figures ; as, — 
Trains depart as follows : 9 :30 A. M., 1 130 and 3 .08 P. M. 

The Dash. 

The Dash (— ) is used : 

1. When the subject is abruptly changed, or when the sense 
for a moment is suspended, and then continued ; as, — 

In youth — somewhere between childhood and manhood — there is commonly 
a stfiking development of the imagination. 

2. To indicate a faltering speech ; as, — 
Yes — ^that is — you know what I mean ? 

3. To denote the omission of words, letters, or figures ; as, — 
The passage is Mark 15: 39-41. He lives on Ave. 

4. To separate the side heading of a paragraph frorn the para- 
graph, and the subject-matter from the authority of it, when both 
are in the same paragraph ; as, — 

Order.— Let all your things have their places ; let each part of your business 
have its time. ^g.^.^^, .^ GoOglc 
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We can do nothing without the body ; let us always take care that it is in 
the first condition to back us. — Socrates. 

5. Preceded by a comma usually follows as, namely, etc., when 
the example following them begins a new line. The comma in- 
dicates the apposition ; the dash, the pause ; as, — 

The abbreviation A. M. has several meanings ; as, — 

Charles E. Barr, A .M., rises at six A. M. to continue writing his history of 
"The Year Three Thousand, A. M." 

Observation. 

The habit prevails among some careless writers of using only the dash 
for punctuation, and of dividing their sentences in manuscript somewhat ac- 
cording to the pauses they make in reading it. The habit is to be condemned. 
The dash should be used only when it is preferable to other points. 

Quotation Marks. 

Quotation Marks (" **) are used to enclose the identical lan- 
guage of another writer or speaker ; as, — 

Socrates said, *T believe the soul to be immortal." 

A quotation within a quotation must be inclosed by single 
marks ; as, — 

Theodore Parker said: "Democracy means, not T'm as good as you are,* 
but 'You're as good as I am.*" 

An interrogation or exclamation mark occurring at the close of 
quoted matter should come inside the quotation marks if it be- 
longs to the quotation, but outside if it belongs to the whole sen- 
tence and not to the quotation ; as, — 

Who will sing, "The Star-spangled Banner*'? 

Who wrote "Maud Muller"? 

He asked, "Who wrote 'Maud Muller*?" 

An interrupted quotation is punctuated thus: "Method is not 
less necessary," says Addison, "in ordinary conversation than in 
writing, providing a man would talk to make himself under- 
stood/* . . .......... .^ Digitized byGoOgle ■ • 
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Parenthesis. 

Marks of Parenthesis () are used to enclose a word, phrase, 
or clause that violently breaks the unity of the context ; as, — 

All knowledge and wonder (which is the seed of knowledge) is an impres- 
sion of pleasure in itself. — Bacon. 

(Note I. Generally, sentences containing a parenthesis should be punctu- 
ated as though no parenthesis were there. All minor marks should be placed 
after the parenthesis if the sentence demands it. The words included within 
the marks of parenthesis should be punctuated as independent sentences.) 

(Note 2. The parenthesis is not employed as much as formerly; the dash 
takes its place.) 

The parenthesis is also used to enclose: 

(a) Serial numbers or letters introducing paragraphs. 

(b) Marks or numbers referring to foot-notes; as, (*). 

(c) Figures that are duplications of those written in words ; as, 
Fifty Dollars ($50.00). 

(d) The interrogation mark expressing doubt. 

The Apostrophe. 

The Apostrophe (') is used to denote the omission of a letter 
or letters in words, and also to indicate the possessive case of 
nouns; as, — 

ril, for / mlL This is John's book. 

The apostrophe is also used as follows : 

(a) To indicate the omission of a century in dates ; as, January 
16, '06. 

(b) To indicate the plural of a letter or number; as, Dot your 
i's and cross your t's and do not make your 7's and 9's so much 
alike. 

The Hyphen. 

The Hyphen (-) is used to divide words when it is desired tp 
exhibit the parts, as "hy-phen", or when it is necessary to write a 
portion on the next line. 

The free use of the hyphen is being discouraged. Good usage 
now discourages it in many words where it has heretofore been 
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used. The following directions as to its use, abridged from va- 
rious sources, will doubtless be helpful : 

1. Such words as the following with the prefix semi, post, anti, 
self, should be written with a hyphen; as, semi-annual, post- 
mortem, anti-American, self-possession. But postponed, post- 
dated, postscript, etc., should not be written with a hyphen. 
(When in doubt, consult your dictionary.) 

2. Where two numerals are used, expressing a compound, a 
hyphen should be used between them ; as, seventy-nine, forty-one. 

3. When two or more words are compounded so as to make a 
joint modifying element, the hyphen should be used; as, never- 
to-be-forgotten event. 

4. Use the hyphen when a numeral and a noun are combined 
and the noun is in the singular form ; as, twenty-fold. If the nu- 
meralhas but one syllable, the hyphen should be omitted; as, 
twofold. 

5. When words are used to express fractions a hyphen should 
separate the two parts ; as, one-half, two-thirds, eight-ninths. 

6. Nouns coming together, the second implying the act of con- 
taining the first, should be connected with a hyphen; as, wood- 
box, meaning a box for wood, but not necessarily a box made of 
wood. In a similar sense we use the word printing-press, mean- 
ing a press for general printing ; but printing press means a press 
which is just now printing. 

7. Two adjectives coming together and standing "before a 
noun, the first one belonging rather to the second than to the 
noun itself, should have a hyphen betwjeen them ; as, 25-yard line, 
six-inch rulers. 

8. One word is usually made of such as the following : 



warehouse 


typewriter 


uptown 


everyone 


sailmaker 


yardstick 


downtown 


oddfellow 


roommate 


upstairs 


downstairs 


forasmuch 


yardmaster 


officeseeker 


juryman 


pallbearer 


railway 


skyscraper 


football 


teaspoon 


bookkeeper 


baseball 


shopgirl 


carload 


billboard 


tonight 


tomorrow 


holdup 


reenter 


overnight 


racetrack 


subdivide 


today 


incoming 


outgo' 


DigitizecSa^iOOgle 
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9. The following are usually written with a hyphen : 



text-book 


good-by 


well-known 


all-seeing 


so-called 


pay-roll 


co-respondent 


all-important 


price-list 


Anglo-Saxon 


first-class 


woe-begone 


red-hot 


second-hand 


pre-Adamite 


assistant-secretary 


hand-sewed 


sky-high 


native-bom 


cross-examine 




Other Marks. 





.Brackets ([]) are used to enclose words necessary to explain 
a preceding word or sentence, or for editorial corrections ; as, — 

Washington was born on the twenty-second [the eleventh, according to old 
style] day of February, 1732. He told you and I [me] to go. 

The Caret ( a ) is used in manuscript to show that something 
omitted in its proper place may be found above, or in the margin ; 
as, — 

by 

More things arc wrought y^ prayer than this world dreams of. — Tennyson. 

Marks of Ellipsis (---),(***),(....) are used to de- 
note the omission of some letters or words ; as, — 

B n, B. . . .n, B****n, for Boston. 

The Underline ( ) is used to distinguish foreign words, 

names of newspapers, books or magazines, and for emphasis. 
One underscore denotes what is emphatic, italics; two, what is 
more emphatic, small capitals; three, what is very emphatic, 
CAPITALS. ==— — — 

The Paragraph ( H ) inserted in a manuscript denotes that a 
paragraph should begin at this point. 

The Brace ( 1 ) is used to connect several items under one 
head. 

Marks of Reference are the star or asterisk (*), the dagger or 
obelisk (f), the double dagger (J), the section (§), the paral- 
lels (|[), and the paragraph ( H ). . . ^■,^,,^^, by Google 
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Leaders are dots, used mostly ia tabular work, to lead the eye 
to the end of a line ; as, — 

John Watts Room 45 

James Bryce " 23 



LESSON vin. 

Classes of Nouns. 

21. Nouns are divided into two general classes: Proper and 
Common. Nouns are proper when they name only particular in- 
dividuals of a class. All other names may be called common 
nouns. 

Common nouns are divided into three classes : Collective, Ab- 
stract, and Verbal. 

22. The Collective Noim is the name of a great number of indi- 
viduals taken as a mass, and spoken of as a single object; as, con- 
gregation, army, jury, etc. 

(Note. Nouns of this class are both collective and general. Sometimes 
when the collective noun is used, the things are spoken of individually and 
separately, as if it were a class notm ; as, — "The jury were kept without food." 
"The audience were pleased with the lecture/* In these examples the noun is 
used in a plural sense because reference is made not to the jury or audience 
collectively, but to each person individually. 

The singular form of the verb is used if reference is made to the jury or 
audience as a whole ; as, "The jury was out three hours." "The audience was 
composed of women and children." "The congregation was dismissed." But 
notice, "The congregation were frightened." The plural form of the verb is 
used in the latter because reference is made to each person individually.) 

23. An Abstract Noun is a word used as the name of a quality 
belonging to an object; as, redness, goodness, heat, wisdom, etc. 

24. A Verbal Noun is a form of a verb which is used as the 
name of an action or a state of being; as, ^^Skating is fine sport." 
"To be good is to be happy." 
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Exercise ii. 

Rewrite this list and capitalize the proper names. Make a list 
of the collective nouns : 



henry 


atlantic 


family 


Christmas 


uncle 


swarm 


psalm 


piano 


squad 


Indians 


lake huron 


city 


greek 


landlord 


american 


class 


german 


flock 


prof, brown 


suite 


lake 


august 


committee 


summer 


spring 


heaven 


Virginian 
Exercise 12. 


memorial day 



Write the following words in sentences in both a collective and 
individual sense : 

youth, nobility, army, crowd, swarm, squad, herd, flock, court, society, 
committee. 



LESSON IX. 
Classes of Pronouns. 

25. There are three principal classes of pronouns: Personal, 
Relative, and Interrogative. 

A personal pronoun is one which shows by its form the person 
of the noun which it represents. They are I, thou, he, she, it, etc. 

A relative pronoun is one which relates directly to some pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun. They are who, which, that, what, and 
as, when it follows some, such, or sometimes so. 

An interrogative pronoun is one which is used to ask a ques- 
tion. They are who, which, and what. The usual place for these 
pronouns is as near as possible to the beginning of the sentence; 
as, "By what authority do you imprison this man?" 

Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding self to the 
singular, and selves to the plural form, and compound relatives by 
subjoining the word ever and soever to the simple relative who, 
which, and what. 

26. Inflection. A pronoun which is the subjeitx^eiOgl^erb 
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should have the nominative form; if it is the object of an action 
or a relation, the objective form. The inflection of pronouns is 
quite irregular, being done almost solely for case. The several 
classes are thus inflected: 



Nominative 
I 

you 
he 
it 

she 
we 
thou 
they 



Personal. 

Possessive. 
my or mine 
your or yours 
his 
its 

her or hers 
our or ours 
thy or thine 
their or theirs 



Objective. 
me 
you 
him 
it 

her 
us 
thee 
them 



who 
which 
what 
that 



Relative. 



whose 
whose 



whom 
which 
what 
that 



Exercise 13. 
Write abbreviations for the following expressions : 



last month 
by the way of 
errors excepted, 
bushels 
the same 
present month 



that is 

account 

agent 

a hundred weight 

balance 



bill of lading 

February 

cost, freight and 

ance 
free on board. 



Write words for which the following are abbreviations : 
O. K. 



mv. 
q. V. 
viz. 
hund. 
D. D. 
Ph. D. 
e. g. 



c. c. 

ibid. 

dwtf. 

amt. 

bdls. 

M. O. D. 

disc. 

Bros. 



doz. 


prox. 


Dr. 


pkgs. 


Cr. 


s. 0. 


dft 


bbl. 


wt. 


A. D. 


w/b 


B. C. 


1/c 
c. 0, d. 
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Exercise 14. 
Write answers to the following : 

1. What is the purpose of punctuation ? 

2. Name three rules for the use of the comma. 

3. What do we mean by an indirect object of a sentence? 

4. Why should 3rd not be followed by a period ? 

5. Define a copula verb. 

6. What do we mean by predicate nominative ? 

7. What is meant by the inflection of a pronoun ? 

8. Define a phrase, a collective noun, an abstract noun. 

9. Name the pronouns in the sentences in Exercise 5 on page 5, and give 

the class to which each belongs. 



LESSON X. 
Properties of Nouns and Pronouns 

27. Nouns and pronouns have four properties; Number, Per- 
son, Gender, and Case. 

28. Number is the distinction of objects, as one, or more than 
one. The plural of number is formed : 

1. Usually by adding s or es to the singular; as, coat, coats; class, classes. 

2. Musical terms ending in o, generally by adding s; as, piano, pianos. 

3. By changing f or fe to v and adding es; as, wife, wives ; knife, knives. 

4. By changing final y, preceded by a consonant, to i and adding es; as, 

duty, duties. 

5. By a change in the middle of the word ; as, woman, women. 

6. Letters and signs by suffixing the apostrophe (') and s; as, Learn your 

7's and 8*s, cross your t*s and dot your i*s. 

Exceptional Facts about Number. 

1. Some nouns are used in the plural only; as, bitters, cattle, 
clothes, goods, measles, morals, oats, etc. 

2. The names of things consisting of two parts are used in the 
plural only; as, compasses, pincers, tongs, tweezers, scissors, 
scales, spectacles, etc. 

3. Then there are nouns which have the same form in both 
numbers ; as, deer, fish, series, ship, trout, vermin, salmon, etc. 
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4. Some other nouns are always plural in form, but generally 
singular in signification, and should be followed by verbs in the 
singular ; as, ethics, politics, news. 



Exercise 15. 
Change the singular to the plural : 



1. A black man is called a negro. 

2. The lady sings a solo at the concert 

3. The workman has a very smart wife. 

4. This Indian tribe has a fierce chief. 

5. A deer or a chamois is a gentle animal. 

6. The ox knocked my tooth out with his foot 

7. Percy was a very headstrong man. 
Mr. Smith says it is a wonderful phenomenon- 



8. 





Exercise 16. 




Write the plural of 


the following nouns 


if they have one : 


cashier 


duty 


waltz 


grass 


Nero 


ox 


vote 


alley 


fife 


heathen 


essay 


soprano 


roof 


topaz 


mumps 


wharf 


quiz 


friz 


child 


Virginia 


salmon 


foot 


molasses 


draft 


louse 


turkey 


deputy 


vortex 


Mary 


enemy 


potato 


buoy 


cargo 


motto 


chimney 


looker-on 


victuals 


woman 


son-in-law 


wife 


strife 


man-of-war 


life 


gulf 


attomey-at-law 


muff 


staff 


spoonful 


mouse 


knife , 


aide-de-camp 


die (stamp) 


elf 


daughter-in-law 


index 


surf 


commander-in-chief 


genius 


piano 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Miss Smith 


banjo 


knight-templar 


statesman 


ax 


court-marti^^^^ 
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Write the following sentences in as many ways as you can : 

1. He read ten pages of Greek, every evening, just before tea. 

2. On the fifteenth day of April was signed the treaty which ceded the 

island to the United States. 



LESSON XL 
Properties of Nouns and Pronouns. — Continued. 

29. Person is that property of a noun or pronoun that distin- 
guishes the speaker or writer, which is the first person ; the per- 
son or thing addressed, the second person; and the person or 
thing mentioned, the third person. 

30. Gender is that property of nouns and pronouns which dis- 
tinguishes them in regard to sex. There are three genders, mascu- 
line, referring to the male sex, feminine, to the female sex, and 
neuter, to objects without sex. When a noun or pronoun refers 
to either male or female, it is sometimes spoken of as being com- 
mon in gender. 

Some Facts Pertaining to Gender. 

1. Objects that suggest an idea of firmness, power, vastness, 
etc., are personified as males; and objects that suggest an idea of 
gentieness, beauty, etc., are personified as females ; as, "The ship 
glides smoothly on her way." "The sun shines in his glory." 

2. Young children, animals, and nouns considered collectively 
are often referred to as if without sex ; as, "The child has lost its 
toy." The deer was killed as it ran." "The class is large ; it must 
be divided." 

3. Some nouns are changed in form to distinguish the feminine 
sex from the masculine, generally by the addition of ess. This 
class of words, however, is gradually becoming smaller, especially 
those denoting occupation. What we have formerly called the 
masculine form is now used for both sexes ; as, "She is an author- 
ess of considerable fame." Say author. 
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ExERasE 17. 




Give the opposite gendei 


• form of: 




mayor 


landlady 


lord 


goose 


murderer 


marquis 


drone 


sire 


hart 


testator 


Mr. 


witch 


milkman 


traitress 


bride 


bachelor 


nun 


czar 


lass 


beau 


countess 


sultan 


filly 


host 



Of what number is : 

Dice, arena, fisherman, geese, dormice, teeth, woman, child, court-martial, 
apparatus, measure, genii, genuses, indices, Matthew. 

Make the following sentences applicable to males : 

1. The empress was the arbitress of Europe. 

2. "Fm killed, madam," the girl replied. 

3. The sailors stated that they had seen a mermaid. 

4. The infanta found that her aunt was an unjust testatrix. 

5. A young lady is pleased, an old lady is vexed, when called a witch. 

6. Lady Lyons visited the Czarina at St. Petersburg and the Sultana at 

G>nstantinople. 

LESSON xn. 

Properties of Nouns and Pronouns. — Continued. 

31. Case. — Case is an inflection of nouns and pronouns which 
indicates their relation to other words in the sentence. There are 
three cases; Nominative, Possessive, and Objective. Inflection 
occurs only in nouns of the possessive, or in other words the 
nominative and objective case of nouns are alike in form; as 
Nom. boy, Poss. boy's, Obj. boy. Therefore the possessive case 
of nouns may always be known by the form ('). 

32. The Nominative Case is the simplest form of the noun or 
pronoun and is used as follows : 

1. As the subject of a verb : "Iron is heavy." 

2. As a predicate, which means that it completes the verb and refers to or 

explains the subject: "The stars are suns." "It is /." 

3. By direct address: "George, you may go with me." "O dea^h, where is 

thy sting?" Digitized by CiOOglC 
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4. By exclamation: "O mercy! what will become of us?" 

5. In apposition with a word, phrase, or sentence and is used for emphasis 

or explanation: "Washington, the successful general, was also a true 
patriot." 

6. Absolute with a participle: "The moon rising, we pursued our journey.'* 

33. The Possessive Case is the one in the use of which writers 
are most liable to err. The form for nouns in this case is confined 
to a comparatively small number; for the great mass we must 
use the preposition of; as, "David's psalms/' is better expressed, 
"The psahns of David." "The ship's sails were torn," is better, 
"The sails of the ship," etc. 

Facts Pertaining to the Possessive Case. 

1. In the possessive case of nouns having the same form in both 
numbers, the apostrophe should precede the s in the singular, but 
in the plural form the noun is sometimes used in an adjectival 
sense and may be written as one word with the word it modifies ; 
as, "The deer's horn was broken." "A load of deerhorns was of- 
fered for sale." 

2. In complex nouns, possessive constructions, etc., the sign of 
the possessive should be affixed to the last word of the name; 
as, — 

1. Henry Ward Beecher's lectures to Young Men. 

2. This is somebody else's book. 

3. Edward the Sixth's reign. 

4. Mason and Hamlin's organs, (joint possession) 

5. Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries, (separate possession) 

3. When the singular ends in s, or in a letter or a combination 
of letters having the sound of s, and the addition of a syllable 
would cause a disagreeable succession of sounds, add the (') only. 

Exercise 18. 

Change the words in italics to the possessive form, and make 
any other changes necessary : 

1. I have the coat of John or William. 

2. The pony of my brother and sister ran away. 
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3. We saw the keys of the president of the college. 

4. The places of the two sick servants were filled by the daughters of our 

neighbors. 

5. Garments for ladies and gentlemen made here. 

6. For the sake of conscience and the good of humanity live a noble life. 

7. The prospects of the country for peace are certain. 

8. The history of a year or two will prove that I am correct. 

9. The prosperity of Great Britain and Ireland is assured. 

10. Forgetting myself I left behind the boots of the man and of the woman. 

Describe orally any building you may think of, telling where it 
is, what it is like, how it is laid out, what it is made of, and what 
it is used for. 

LESSON XIII. 
Properties of Nouns and Pronouns. — Continued. 

34. Objective Case. The principal uses of the objective case 
are as follows : 

1. As the object of a verb: *7ohn felled the oak.'* 

2. As the object of a preposition: "Man is a bundle of habits." 

3. Objective, in the predicate: "His father desired him to be called John." 

4. In apposition with another objective: "The marshal captured Johnson, 

the counterfeiter." 

35. Declension of Nouns. The full declension of nouns to de- 
note number and case is as follows : 

singular plural singular plural 

Nom. table tables ox oxen 

Poss. table's tables' ox's oxen's 

Obj. table tables ox oxen 

Exercise 19. 

Select the words in the sentences, Exercise 3, page 4, which 
are in the nominative and objective cases and state the use each 
one has. 

Change the number of each noun and pronoun in the following 
sentences, and write the sentences correctly : 

1. She sees the stars as they shine through the clouds. C^r^r^n]r> 

X, , ,. , , Digitized by VJiOOy It, • 

2. I bought him a potato and some apples. o 
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3. This man's hat has no crown. 

4. A mouse ran past the ox as it stood beside the box. 

5. His knife and his fife fell on the roof below. 

Exercise 20. 

Advice means admonition ; advise to give counsel. 
Affect means to touch or influence ; effect to bring about. 
Fill in the blanks in the following sentences using the proper 
word from the above : 

1. They spoke to her to that .... 

2. If such news .... her you will soon see the .... 
3 if this be worth attempting. 

4. They tried very hard to .... the change. 

5. If he . . . . you the ... . will be good. 

6. We may give . . . . , but we cannot give conduct. 

7. Please .... me what course to pursue, 

8. Did the meeting .... the purpose intended? 

Exercise 21. 

Write answers to the following : 

1. Give the rule for the use of O and Oh, 

2. Define a common and a proper noun. 

3. Define case and give the different forms of the nominative case. 

4. What rule should be observed in forming the possessive of singular 

nouns ending in s? 

5. How is the possessive formed in complex nouns ? 

6. Name three exceptional facts about number. 

7. How do we form the plural of letters and signs ? 

8. Give three facts pertaining to the possessive case, to gender. 

9. What do we mean when we say a word is in apposition with another 

word, phrase, or sentence? 



LESSON XIV. 
Nouns and Pronouns. — Continued. 

36. Antecedent. An antecedent is the word, phrase, or sen- 
tence to which a pronoun refers. It may be another pronoun ; as, 
"That is he of whom you spoke." Digitized by Google 
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37. The relative pronoun should be placed near its antecedent. 
It generally introduces a descriptive clause which is subordinate 
to the principal sentence. The relative sometimes joins sentences 
and therefore has the power of a conjunction besides ; as, "I found 
an old acquaintance whom I had not seen for some time." 

The simple relatives who, which, that and what should be used 
as follows : 

Who when referring to persons, or inanimate objects personified. 
Which when referring to animals and inanimate things, or ideas. 
That and as when referring to persons, animals, or things. 
What implies its antecedent within itself and when used relatively is always 
equivalent to that which. 

Exercise 22. 

Fill the blanks in each sentence with some form of the personal 
pronoun of the first or third person. Give reasons for their use. 

1. Please let Mary and .... have a holiday. 

2. They, as well as .... , were invited. 

3. Father will take my friend and .... with him. 

4. Will you let Alice and .... sit together? 

5. Except . . . . , nobody was forgotten. 

6. The truant was supposed to be ... . 

7. Who is it you want, John or ... . ? 

8. Its being .... should make no difference. 

9. Every one knew except you and .... 

10. Let you and .... go to-morrow. 

11. All enjoyed themselves, .... excepted. 

12. Father sends word for you and .... to meet him at the train. 

13. Who is it? Only .... 

14. Between you and . . . . , I have lost confidence in him. 

15. It was .... they wanted. 

16. How can you treat me so, ... . who have done so much for you ? 

17. Would you favor .... studj^ing arithmetic ? 

18. Would you do this if you were . . . . ? 

19. She was happy, and . . . . , too. 

38. When a noun or pronoun limits a participle the possessive 
case is used ; as, — 

I. John's being away they took advantage of the opportunity^ GoOqIc 
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2. There was no excuse for their leaving so soon. 

3. The city's running into debt was no excuse. 

39. A noun or pronoun in the predicate after a copula verb 
should have the same case as the word to which it refers ; as, — 

1. I took him to be an honest man. 

2. John is a doctor. 

Cautions. 

1. Avoid the use of a plural pronoun having a singular antecedent; as, "Let 
every one attend to his (not their) work." 

2. A pronoun relating to a collective noun, used in a singular sense is put 
in the neuter singular ; but in the masculine or feminine plural when it denotes 
plurality; as, "A civilized people has no right to violate its (not their) solemn 
obligations." "The committee having made their (not its) report, were dis- 
charged. 

3. Things or animals personified should be represented by personal pro- 
nouns ; as, "Next Anger rushed, his eye on fire." 

4. When the person referred to belongs to an assemblage known to be com- 
posed wholly of males or of females, the maspuline or feminine pronoun should 
be used accordingly. But when the person belongs to an assemblage of males 
and females, usage has sanctioned the employment of a masculine pronoun; 
as, "Is any among you afflicted ? let him pray." 

Correct Grammar. 

Whose is permitted after a neuter ; as, "The country whose fer- 
tility is great." 

And which, and who are always wrong unless another which 
or who has preceded; as, "The man whom I saw yesterday and 
who called is not my father." 

What should not be used instead of the conjunction that; as, 
"We do not know but that he may come." 

Where refers to place, and should not be used for in which; as, 
"The house in which I was born is vacant." (Not where.) 

Correct Forms. ^ 



1. It could not have been they. 

2. No one doubted that it was he. 

3. He thought they were we. 
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4. Who did you say called? 

5. He supposed it to be me, 

6. Here they come ! Yes, it is they. 

7. Do you believe it to be himf 

Give reason for using who in the fourth sentence, me in the 
fifth, and him in the seventh. 





Exercise 23. 




Write words nearly synonymous with : 




brilliant 


employment 


auxiliary 


speed 


condense 


persecute 


agitate 


revert 


rummage 


permission 


defraud 


seek 


answer 


perfume 


former 


send 


technical 


conquer 


mainly 


harbor 



Describe orally some town, giving its name and situation, it^ 
size and natural advantages, railway facilities and manufactures, 
and anything else of interest. 

LESSON XV. 
Nouns and Pronouns. — Continued. 

40. The following includes some expressions in which mistakes 
are often made, especially in conversation. These sentences are 
all correct. Drill aloud on them frequently, until they become 
familiar to you and you will use them from force of habit : 

It is I. It was I. Was it not we? 

It is he. It was he. Was it not they? 

It is she. It was she. Is it not I? 

It is we. It was we. Is it not he? 

It is they. It was they. Is it not she? 

It isn't I. Was it not I? Is it not we? 

It isn't we. Was it not he? Is it not they? 

It isn't they. Was it not she? It wasn't we. 

Exercise 24. 

Supply we, us, they or them : 

I. What is wholesome doctrine for .... Americans? y ^^^3 1^ 
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2. Whom did she call? .... girls. 

3. It is not .... but .... whom he seeks. 

4. Did you say that .... or ... . were chosen? 

5. She told Helen and .... to speak plainly. 

6. Let none touch it but .... who are clean. 

7. It was .... whom you saw. 

8. Could it have been .... who did the mischief? 

9. Look at Lucy and .... ; we are running. 

10. It is neither .... nor .... that is wanted. 

Word Study. 

Word Study. To become proficient in language a person must, 
first of all, have at command a good working vocabulary. "We 
think in words ; and when we lack fit words, we lack fit thoughts." 
We must therefore study words. 

n An excellent means for increasing one's vocabulary is to study 
synonyms, and the best way to study synonyms is to use different 
words in writing, and note any changes in meaning thus caused. 
Take a sentence or two from any book, write it down, underscor- 
ing some of the words, then use other words instead of these, and 
note the effect. Thus : "History was formerly only a recital of 
the actions of mankind," may be changed to "History was previ- 
ously merely a relation of the deeds of man." 

Change the italicized words in the following: 

The motives of different men are so different, the effects of circumstances 
on different persons are so diverse, the influences of the external world on 
people vary so greatly with their intellectual development and the moral influ- 
ences thrown around them, that the attempt to ascertain the causes of men's 
actions, and to predict the future conditions of the race, is a problem of sur- 
passing difficulty. 

LESSON XVL 
Adjectives. 

41. An Adjective is a word used to limit or describe a noun or 
pronoun; as, "The wonderful cataract is spanned by a rainbow 
arch." 

42. There are two principal classes of adjec|iy^^sQiualifying 
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and limiting. The qualifjring adjective is used to describe and 
signifies quality or situation, as, "a beautiful woman," "the enter- 
taining book." The limiting adjective is used to restrict a noun 
as to number, quantity, duration or extent, as, "the first boy," 
"much wisdom," "long sermon," "wide fields." When a pronoun 
is used in an adjective sense and position, it is known as a pro- 
nominal adjective, as, "your book," "which book." The three 
articles, a, an, and the, and numerals are classed as adjectives. 

43. Inflection. Adjectives have two inflections— comparison 
and number. 

Comparison belongs to adjectives and adverbs to signify differ- 
ent relative degrees in quality or relation. 

The positive is the simple form of the word, the comparative is 
used in comparing two objects which differ in degree, and the 
superlative is used to express the highest degree when more than 
two objects are compared. Generally the comparative and super- 
lative degrees are formed by adding cr and est to adjectives of 
one or two syllables, and to adjectives of more than two syllables, 
more and most, less and least. However, this is not an arbitrary 
rule. 

Avoid making illogical comparisons, as when a comparative is 
followed by than, the thing compared must be excluded from the 
class of things compared ; as, "This makes a volume of more in- 
terest to me than any other book of human composition." But in 
speaking of objects in the superlative degree care must be taken 
to use it inclusively and only of objects in the same class; as, 
"Paris is more cosmopolitan than any other city," but "Paris is 
the most cosmopolitan of all cities." (Not of all other cities.) 

44. Care must be exercised that adverbs be not used for ad- 
jectives. The following taken from a well-known^ rhetoric is 
suggestive : 

"We seem to remember remarking that David Davis wouldn't look badly in 
the chair. — Springfield Republican. 'Look badly* looks bad. Overhaul your 
grammar. — Lowell Courier. We copy the above in the hope that it may meet 
the eye of the schoolmaster. Among people who lay claim to culture we 
know of no more prevalent solecism than this 'look badly/ *feel nicely' atrocity. 
One might as well say 'feel coldly/ or 'feel hotly.'— Boston Transcript." 
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45. There are some adjectives which do not admit of compari- 
son; as, this, some, eternal, annual, favorite, main, supreme 
sufficient, etc. Sometimes, however, words of comparison are 
prefixed to some of these, but strictly considered they are not 
compared. 

46. Here are some irregular comparisons : 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


near 


nearer 


nearest or next 


♦instantly 






quickly 


more quickly 


most quickly 


striking 


more striking 


most striking 


♦wooden 






cruel 


cruder 


cruelest 


much 


more 


most 


fore 


further 


furthest 


cautious 


more cautious 


most cautious 


ill-tempered 


worse-tempered 


worst-tempered 


♦complete 







many 


more 


most 


♦These adjectives, from the nature of the meaning, cannot be com] 




Exercise 25. 





Write comparisons of such of the following as you think ought 
to be compared, and give reasons why the others should not be 
compared : 



able 

noble 

sad 

funny 

worthless 



ridiculous 

brutish 

happy 

new 

mean 



seven 

wide 

those 

strong 

disease 



dreadful 

swift 

twenty-five 

intelligent 

mighty 



porous 
eternal 
square 
bright 
such 



Change the following verbs to adjectives : 

exhaust horrify 

command compose 



pay 
forget 



Change the following nouns to adjectives : 

gold wood fear 

gift flax / sense 

wax fool adventure 



please 
choose 



doud 
grass 
silver^ , 
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LESSON XVII. 
Adjectives. — Continued. 

47. Double Comparisons and double superlatives should not 
be used. When Shakespeare wrote the expression, "the most un - 
kindest cut of all," he probably was aware that he was sacrificing 
the grammar of the sentence to make the meter correct. — Raub's 
English. 

48. Avoid harsh comparisons ; as, truthful, truthfuler, truthful- 
est; magnificent, magnificenter, magnificentest, etc. In such com- 
parisons use more and most. 

49. Nimiber. The adjectives this and that have plural forms; 
viz., these and those. There are other adjectives, however, that 
from their nature are either singular or plural ; as, a, an, six, sev- 
eral, one, many, etc. The adjective should agree in number with 
the noun it modifies. Hence, it is incorrect to say, "these kind" 
or "those sort." Say, this kind or that sort. 

Notice the following : five miles, ten rods, sixty cents, and it is 
proper to say, a two-foot measure, a five-cent piece, a ten-dollar 
bill, etc. (See rules for use of the hyphen.) 

This and these refer to objects present or near, in time or place ; 
that and those refer to things absent or remote. When objects 
are contrasted, that refers to the first and this to the last men- 
tioned. 

Examples of correct usage : 

1. That kind of apples no one likes. 

2. I dislike that sort of berries. 

3. He is one of that kind. 

4. These apples are sweet, but those are sour. 

5. My peace with these, my love with those. 

6. Those books you loaned me are lost. 

7. Who took those apples from my desk? 

Care should be taken not to use the pronoun them for the ad- 
jective those; as, "Them boys are noisy." Say, "These boys, etc." 
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SO. Each Other, One Another. Use each other when reference 
is made to two only, one another when more than two ; as, — 

1. Men take each other's measure when they meet for the first time. — Emer- 

son. 

2. In a moment we were all shaking hands with one another. 

Do you ever say : 



I. Preventative 


for preventive. 


9. Secondhanded 


for secondhand. 


2. Complected 


for complexioned. 


10. Casuality 


for casualty. 


3. Speciality 


for specialty. 


II. Doubtlessly 


for doubtless. 


4. Illy 


for ill. 


12. Rotatory 


for rotary. 


5. Everywheres 


for everywhere. 


13. Firstly 


for first. 


6. Anywheres 


for anywhere. 


14. Thusly 


for thus. 


7. Offhanded 


for offhand. 


15. Educationalist 


for educationist. 


8. Underhanded 


for underhand. 


16. Agriculturalist for agriculturist 




Exercise 26. 





Correct the following, giving reasons : 

1. Draw the string tightly. 

2. China has a greater population than any nation on the earth. 

3. It was the happiest time he had yet spent. 

4. I know none so happy in his metaphors as Addison. — Blair. 

5. The mother seemed the ypungest of the two. 

6. The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any 

other. — Guardian, 

7. The largest and smallest cow has come home, but all the Others stayed 

in the pasture. 

8. He writes good. 

9. After the then country fashion. — Kingsley. 
10. I haven't near so much. 



ExERasE 27. 

Write answers to the following : 

1. Define a relative pronoun, an interrogative pronoun. 

2. Is it proper to say, "I went clear to New York"? Why? 

3. How should expressions constituting a series be punctuated ? 

4. Define antecedent, and tell how who, which, and that should be used. 

5. What is a conditional clause and how should it be punctuated ? 

6. What is meant by inflection? 
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7. In making a comparison of two things, what form should be used? Of 

three or more ? 

8. What is a railroad frog; the Portland Vase; a magazine dress? 

9. Compare the following : quickly, much, sure, good, old, out 

ID. Write abbreviations for paid, limited, namely, against, roUroad, and so 
forth. 

LESSON XVIII. 
Adjectives. — Continued. 

51. Farther, Further. There seems now to be little distinction 
between these words, except perhaps further is more often used 
than farther in the sense of additional ; as, — 

1. Have you any further remarks to make? 

2. Let me suggest that you go no farther. 

3. We have nothing further to suggest. 

52. A, An, The. These words must be used whenever it is 
necessary to help express our meaning clearly. 

What do I mean when I say : 

1. The tailor and clothier. 

2. The tailor and the clothier. 

3. I have a red, white, and blue flag. 

4. I have a red, a white, and a blue flag. 

5. Half a dollar. A half dollar. 

6. He knows the difference between a plain and a beautiful face, 
(Note. Would the sentence be correct to leave out the last a in the 6th?) 

53. When two numerals precede a noun, one singular and the 
other plural, the plural should generally be placed next to the 
noun ; as, — 

1. The first two rows. Not, the two first rows. 

2. We danced for the first ten minutes. 

54. When a word is used as the attribute of a proposition, that 
is asserting some quality or action on the part of the subject, the 
word that follows the verb should be an adjective and not an 
adverb ; as, — 

1. The fruit tastes sweet. 

2. The maiden sat there sad. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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3. John looks sick, (not sickly.) 

4. He stood, idly watching the men at work. 

5. The bread was baked brown. 

6. He stood idle, watching the men at work. 

Exercise 28. 

Tell the difference in the meaning of these words, and fill in 
the blanks in the following sentences using the proper words 
from this list : 

I. attendants, attendance; 2. admittance, admission; 3. adherents, adher- 
ence ; 4. assistance, assistants. 

1. He desires . . . . to the king. 

2. His .... did not render him much .... 

3. I have few .... but their .... is strong. 

4. He was not allowed .... into the building. 

5. Rhymes merely as .... to memory. 

6. He gave a strict .... to duty. 

7. The firm . . . . of the Jews to their religion is remarkable. 
8 made out of court are received in evidence. 

9. Without the .... of a mortal hand. 
10. Assurance never failed to get .... into the house of the great. 

Rewrite the following sentences, putting one word where pos- 
sible instead of the words in italics : 

1. Tell all of the truth. 

2. Bring me a couple of eggs. 

3. Let us inquire into this matter. 

4. The minister spoke at great length. 

5. She is writing a greater part of the time. 

6. There is great suffering in our midst. 

7. I believe in the coming forth of the body and the life. 

8. I saw a book the covers of which were badly torn. 



LESSON XIX. 
Adjectives. — Continued. 

Do you ever say : 

Oranges are healthy for Oranges are healthful 

He did it nicely for He did it skilfully. 

He looks sickly for He looks sick. 
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She looks nice for She looks charming. 

I feel badly for I feel bad. 

A nice companion for An agreeable companion. 

A nice landscape for A lovely landscape. 

It is too salty for It is too salt. 

It is tasty for It is tasteful. 

He speaks bad grammar for He uses poor English. 

I am through dinner for I have finished dinner. 

Name the adjectives in the second list above and tell why they 
are such. 

55. When a limiting and a qualifying adjective modify the 
same noun, the limiting adjective is generally placed first; as, 
"Ten small trees." "A rugged little church." "A pretty little 
girl." 

Some Cautions. 

1. In writing numbers smaller than one hundred it is best to 
spell the sums, but in the use of statistics figures should be used. 
Ill writing dollars and cents figures may be employed to express 
the sum. 

2. Care must be taken in writing a possessive word not to put 
an adjective belonging to the thing possessed before the possess- 
ive; as, "Red children's stockings for sale here," should be, "Chil- 
dren's red stockings," etc. 

56. Good, Well. Good is sometimes improperly used for well. 
We should say, "There are few schools in which you can do so 
well." "It is well for us that we are so far removed." Good is 
never an adverb. 

Things are "well-shaped", not "good-shaped", and garments are 
"well-fitting", and not "good-fitting." Her feet owe all their 
beauty to well-fitting shoes. 

Exercise 29. 

Change the italicized words in the following to some other 
word or words nearly synonymous : 

As a rule the broader and deeper the foundations of elementary knowledge, 
the easier and more satisfactory will be the later progress in the acquisition of 
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technical information so essential to the equipment of the law reporter. These 
remarks apply with equal force to all amanuenses, whether of the law office, 
literary or commercial variety. 

In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. How much (further, farther) do you intend going? 

2. Our (acts, actions) speak more plainly than words. 

3. The house was entirely (empty, vacant). 

4. He is scarcely (sensitive to, sensible of) the cold. 

5. This circumstance (alone, only) is sufficient proof. 

6. The food furnished was (healthful, wholesome). 

7. A successful (social, sociable) was held in the church. 

8. The vegetation is (luxurious, luxuriant). 

9. (Continuous, continual) droppings wear the stone. 

Wood questions : 

Make a list of woods used for making furniture. 
Make a list of trees that produce edible fruits. 
Make a list of trees that produce edible nuts. 

57. Care must be taken that we always use the word which 
expresses, or most nearly expresses the meaning intended. In 
good English every word and phrase must be made to bear the 
sense properly belonging to it. 

A college professor, who prided himself on his correct English, heard his 
wife remark : "I intended to tell Jane to bring a fresh bucket of water." 

"You doubtless mean a bucket of fresh water," corrected the professor. "I 
wish you would pay some little attention to your rhetoric. Your mistakes are 
curious." A few moments later the professor said : 

"My dear, that picture would show to better advantage if you were to hang 
it over the clock." 

"Ah," she replied quietly, "you doubtless mean if I were to hang it above the 
clock. If I were to hang it over the clock, we could not tell the time. I wish 
you would be more careful with your rhetoric, my dear; 3rour mistakes are 
curious." 

And the professor all at once became veor interested in his books. — Phila- 
delphia Record, 
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LESSON XX. 
Adverbs. 

58. An adverb is a word used to qualify a verb, an adjective 
or another adverb. 

There are six classes of adverbs 5 namely, Manner, Time, Place, 
Degree, Number, and Cause. 

The inflection of adverbs, like that of adjectives is called com- 
parison. There are three degrees of comparison; namely, pos- 
itive, comparative, and superlative. 

59. A few adverbs are compared like adjectives by suffixing 
to the positive er to form the comparative, and est to form the 
superlative ; as, soon, sooner, soonest. 

Most adverbs that end with the syllable ly admit the form of 
comparison made by placing before the positive more or less to 
form the comparative, and most or least to form the superlative; 
as, wisely, more wisely, most wisely; frequently, less frequently, 
least frequently. 

Some adverbs are irregular in comparison, and some, as is the 
case with adjectives, will admit of no comparison. 

Compare the following: 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

ill worse worst 



badly 

much 

far 

well 

happily 

soon 

wisely 

fast 

often 



Adverbs are generally placed after verbs, or before adjectives 
and adverbs; as, "She sang beautifully, the audience behaved 
quite well, and all went home well satisfied." 

60. In his "Grammar of the English Sentence" Prof. Rigdon 
says : "All liability to error in the use of the adverb may be re- 
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duced to three heads : Choice, Form, and Position." He gives the 
following rules : 

"i. Always use that adverb which expresses, or most nearly 
expresses, the meaning intended. 

2. Always use the best adverbial form of the word. 

3. Always give the adverb that position in the sentence which 
adds most to the correctness, clearness, and elegance of expres- 
sion." 

Insert an adverb in each of the following sentences, observing 
above rules : 

1. Speak to the unfortunate. 

2. The parrot chatters. 

3. The lion roared. 

4. The bad boy was reproved. 

5. The ship sailed. 

6. The fire bums. 

7. The stage started. 

Improve the following sentences by omitting all uilnecessary 
words : 

1. Give me another one. 

2. He stepped on to a chair. 

3. She is a poor widow woman. 

4. They had not hardly a minute to spare. 

5. Give me a yard off of this piece of calico. 

6. It has been our uniform and invariable practice to do so. 

7. They will soon have an entire monopoly of the whole trade. 

Cautions in the Use of Adverbs. 

61. Remember the general law that an adverb should be 
placed where it will most clearly convey the meaning intended. 
Note the following: 

1. An adverb naturally follows the verb, but if that is followed by a com- 
plement or other lengthy modifier, the adverb may precede the verb; as, "I 
really believe she is offended." 

2. An adverb must not separate an infinitive and its sign to. 

3. The adverb may be placed between the parts of a verb phrase; as, "I 
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4. Two negatives must not be used to express a single negation; as, '1 
have nothing to wear," not "I haven't nothing to wear." 

5. The demonstrative that must not be used as an adverb of degree; as, 
"When I was about so high," not "When I was that high." 

6. The adverb ever is sometimes incorrectly used for never; as, "It rarely 
or never snows in this latitude," not "It rarely or ever snows in this latitude." 

7. Adverbs must not be used to do the work of adjectives. When quality 
is to be expressed with reference to the subject, the adjective and not the ad- 
verb should follow the verb; but when the qualifying word that follows the 
verb asserts an action the adverb should be used. (See Sec. 54.) 

Exercise 30. 

Adjective or Adverb— Which ? 

1. The boy stood still 13. I am lonely, 

2. The horse was tied fast, 14. Stand straight, my boy. 

3. They came together, 15. The prisoner looked wild. 

4. He sold his apples low. 16. The rain came dancing to the earth. 

5. I arrived safe, 17. The patient lies still now. 

6. His coat fits well 18. T am at liberty to go. 

7. I am not rich, but may become so, 19. The kite rose high, 

8. The clock is slow, 20. The bell rings clear, 

9. They stretched the rope tight 21. He is without fear. 

10. It seems hard, 22. He is in the office below. 

11. He stood aghast. 23. John stands low in arithmetic. 

12. The tree grew crooked. 24. The gate stands open. 



LESSON XXI. 
Adverbs. — Continued. 

62. Such must not be used as an equivalent of so. Such is 
used before an adjective joined to its noun; as, "The fleet en- 
countered such a terrible storm that it put back;" "Such excel- 
lent order was observed that we decided to stay." So usually 
precedes only the adjective; as, "Why is his chariot so long in 
coming?" 

Mighty is sometimes used as conveying the idea of a greater 
degree than very; as, "He was mighty methodical." This is a 
colloquial use, however, and is rarely used in literary English. 
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63. Special care must be taken to place the adverbs only, 
chiefly, merely, solely, and others of a similar signification In 
such a position that the meaning of the sentence may not be misY 
understood; as, "Mr. Benjamirf chiefly spoke of judges of the su- 
preme bench," should be "spoke chiefly,'' etc. 

64. Only. The word only needs special attention; for it may 
be either an adjective or an adverb, and may therefore be con- 
strued with any word by which it stands; as, — 

I only saw him. 

Only may be an adjective, modifying I, or an adverb, modify- 
ing saw. What is the difference of meaning in these cases? 

Only I saw him. I only saw him. I saw him only. 

In general, any position of only that results in ambiguity of 
reference is of course faulty. The general rule is to place it next 
to the word or phrase to be qualified, arranging the rest of the 
sentence so that no word or phrase that the word might be re- 
garded as qualifying shall adjoin it on the other side. The sen- 
tence : 

"Only his mother spoke to him," is not ambiguous. 
"His mother only spoke to him," is ambiguous in written language. 
"His mother spoke only to him," would scarcely be ambiguous, yet for ab- 
solute clearness "His mother spoke to him only" would be better. 

Examples of correct usage : 

1. I do not know whether I shall go or not 

2. Rarely, if ever. Seldom, if ever. 

3. We have nothing to give. 

4. He was not disqualified. 

5. They said that he must be punished. 

6. The year in which this took place. 

Exercise 31. 

Put corresponding adverbs for the adjectives in the following 
sentences : 

1. He is a Auent speaker. He speaks .... 

2. John is a swift writer. C^r^r^n]^ 
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3. Her singing was sweet. . 

4. Their failure was complete. 

5. He showed true sorrow. 

Change the phrases to adverbs : 

1. Handle the parcel zvith care. 

2. The soldiers fought mth courage. 

3. We were strolling towards home. 

4. He is to be treated with kindness. 

5. She was dressed in fashion. 

Exercise 32. 
Write answers to the following : 

1. Give the several methods of forming plurals. 

2. To what do this and these, that and those, refer? 

3. Give three rules for the use of the semicolon. 

4. Illustrate the use of farther and further. 

5. Which is correct, "The Youth's Companion" or "The Youths* Com- 

panion" ? 

6. When is a word or phrase in apposition, and what case should it have ? 

7. What do we mean when we say a qualifying adjective limits another 

word? 

8. What is meant by "free on board", "via", "ultimo"? 

9. What is a "colloquial expression"? Do you use such expressions? 

la What rule should be observed in writing numbers smaller than one 
hundred ? 



LESSON XXIT. 

Relation and Function of Verbs. 

65. A Verb is a word or a group of words which affirms or 
predicates something of some person or thing. 

According to the way in which a thought is expressed in a sentence, or put 
before the listener, a verb may have for its relation: a noun, pronoun, inHni- 
tive_ or a participle. 

The functions of the verb are : to make an assertion, to ask a question or 
to give a command. 

Verbs are classified according to their meaning into complete and incomplete 
verbs. Complete verbs are intransitive. (See Sec. 10.) Incomplete verbs are 
mere copulas and intransitive verbs; as "Mary is graceful." "Birds Hy'' 
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66. Verbs are classified, according to the way in which they 
form their past tense and perfect participle, into : 

I. Weak. The regular verbs of this class form their past tense 
and perfect participle alike by adding d or ed to the stem or root 
infinitive ; as, — 



'resent 


Past 


Per. Participle. 


look 


looked 


looked 


rely 


relied 


relied 


wait 


waited 


waited 



These are illustrations of regular forms, but there are many 
other forms which are more or less irregular ; as, — 



Present 


Past 


Per. Participle. 


shine 


shone 


shone 


teach 


taught 


taught 


bend 


bent, bended 


bent, bended 


gild 


gilded, gilt 


gilded, gilt 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


rend 


rent 


rent 


quit 


quit, quitted 


quit, quitted 


wet 


wet, wetted, 


wet, wetted 



2. Strong. The regular verbs of this class form their past 
tense by a change in the vowel of the stem, and their perfect 
participle by adding n or en ; as, — 



Present. 
give 

fly 

write 

drive 

fall 

forsake 

abide 

sting 

thrive 

tread 

wind 



Past 
gave 
flew 
wrote 
drove 
fell 

forsook 
abode 
stung 

throve, thrived 
trod 
wound 



Per. Participle. 
given 
flown 
written 
driven 
fallen 
forsaken 
abode 
stung 

thriven, thrived 
trodden, trod 
wound 



(NotCL Consult any good unabridged dictionary for the principal parts of 
verbs, their meanings, and any distinctions involved in their accurate use.) 
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67. Verbs are classified according as the subject stands for the 
actor, or as receiving the action expressed by the verb ; as, — 

1. Active Voice. Subject acting; as, "The boy shot John" 

2, Passive Voice. Subject acted on; as, ''John was shot by the boy." 

Only transitive verbs can express action from subject to ob- 
ject. Intransitive verbs are always active voice, hence voice be- 
longs to transitive verbs only. 

Sometimes intransitive verbs have the form of the passive 
voice, but the sense is not changed, because the subject remains in 
the nominative case; as, "Summer is gone," for "Summer has 
gone." He is come," for "He has come." Such expressions are 
sometimes effectively used, but it is generally better to employ 
the form of the active voice. 

Exercise 33. 

Name the verbs in the active and the passive voice in the fol- 
lowing, and state if they are transitive or intransitive : 

1. Temperance preserves the body in health. 

2. Attend to your business yourself, if you wish it to prosper. 

3. Orthography is taught in spelling books. 

4. Desire of pleasure ushers in temptation. 

5. The glass was broken. 

6. I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs. 

7. God who made the world, governs it. 

8. His wisdom was acquired by bitter experience. 

9. The king returned to his capital. 

LESSON XXIII. 
Relation and Function of Verbs. — Continued. 

68. The Inflections of the verb are : Mode, tense, number, and 
person. 

Mode is the manner in which an assertion is expressed. There 
are three modes, indicative, subjunctive, and imperative. 

The indicative mode is a simple declaration. The subjunctive 
is used to express an assertion as doubtful Qf^.^c|^t^ditional, while 
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the imperative expresses a command, entreaty, or a request. 

69. A Verbal is a form of a verb which is used to express an 
action, a being, or a state, but cannot be used as a predicate. 
There are two kinds of verbals : infinitives and participles. 

The infinitive performs the office of a verbal noun and may be 
classified as follows : 

1. The simple root form; as, "I made him do it" 

2. The infinitive with "to"; as, "To skate is pleasant" 

3. The gerundial infinitive where the to has the value of a preposition ; as, 

"He came to read" (for the purpose of reading). 

4. The gerund in "ing" ; as, "We like solving problems." 

70. The following shows all the infinitive forms and infinitive 
phrases of the verb choose : 

Active Voice, Passive Voice, 

(to) choose (to) be chosen 

(to) be choosing (to) have been chosen 

(to) have chosen 
(to) have been choosing 

The Gerund. 

Active Voice, Passive Voice. 

choosing chosen 

having chosen being chosen 

having been choosing having been chosen 

Write complete sentences using each of the above forms. 
Determine the voice and mode of each verb in the sentences in 
exercise 33, page 49. 

Exercise 34. 

Accurate, correct, exact, precise. We say a thing is accurate 
when it conforms in every particular to truth ; a thing is correct 
when it is free from mistakes ; it is exact when it perfectly con- 
forms to a standard, and it is precise when it strictly conforms to 
some rule or model. 

Supply the proper word in the sentences below : 

I. This is the most .... edition. 

a. Th« engraving is an .... likeness. Digitized by GoOglc 
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3. I desire the statement to be ... . 

4. He is a man of very . . , . deportment 

5. The .... truth will never be known. 

6. The law in this case is very .... 

7. I think you will find the account to be ... ., as Mr. Jones is 

.... in all his calculations. 

8. Our instructions are .... on this point, and we intend to give a 

.... account of the proceedings. 



LESSON XXIV. 
Relation and Function of Verbs. — Continued. 

71. Infinitive. It must be remembered that in using the infin- 
itive "the time of the action recorded by the infinitive is not abso- 
lute, but is dependent upon the time of the principal verb." 

The following sentences. show the infinitive in the present. as 
expressing what is either future or contemporary at the time indi- 
cated by the principal verb, whether that verb be in the present or 
past tense : 

1. I intended to write (not I intended to have written), 

2. I intended to go (not I intended to have gone), 

3. I expected to see her. 

4. He seems to be a literary man. 

5. He appears to have studied. 

6. He appeared to study. 

7. He appeared to have studied. 

8. I should have been disappointed not to go. 

9. He was to be here at one o'clock. 

10. I found him better than I expected to find him. 

11. It was unnecessary to go. 

12. They, supposing him to be in the company, went a day's journey. 

y2. The perfect infinitive is required in the sentence when the 
infinitive refers to a time prior to that of the principal verb ; as, — 

1. I am delighted to have met you. 

2. I am glad to have been of some assistance to you. 

3. I am disappointed not to have seen her. 

4. It is supposed to have been lost 

5. We are delighted to have gone. 013^1,3^ by GoOglc 
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The infinitive is usually preceded by the word "to," but this is 
omitted after the auxiliary verbs and also after bid, dare, feel, 
hear, let, and make; as, "I bade him go." "I heard him sing." 

The infinitive is used as the subject of a verb, the object of 
a verb, the objective predicate, the object of a preposition, and 
the predicate nominative. 

Exercise 35. 

From the dictionary learn the different meanings of the words 
in the following pairs and write sentences illustrating each : 

1. dumb, mute. 4. encite, incite. 

2. habit, custom. 5. neglect, negligence. 

3. truth, veracity. 6. healthy, wholesome. 

Rewrite the following sentences, putting one word instead of 
the words in italics : 

1. I shall vote in opposition to it. 

2. It is hard to pull them up by the roots, 

3. They went along with us to the station. 

4. He accused me of being ungrateful. 

5. They were in the same class at school. 

6. The people listening to him began to laugh. 

7. The persons looking on cheered him. 

73. Participle. The participle is a part of speech partaking of 
the nature of both verb and adjective, and as such may be distin- 
guished ; as, — 

1. As learned a man as he should be able to earn a living. 

2. Sleep is a blessed thing. 

3. How charming is divine philosophy. — Milton, 

4. Standing by the river was his young friend. 

5. See the birds darting in the early mom. 

74. The tenses of participles like infinitives are always rela- 
tive. They will have a past form when the time indicated is rela- 
tively past to the time of the main verb ; as, — 

1. When I wrote that letter I had not the pleasure of having heard his 

sentences. 

2. I suspected him of having opened the letter. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Exercise 36. 

!• When possible, substitute a word or words for the infinitive 
in the sentences under section 71. 
2. Compose a sentence on each of the following subjects : 

Newspapers Work Evangeline Patriotism 

Humor Monopolies Athletics Ambition 

Qassics Cuba Economy Railways 

Health Sickness Education Success 



LESSON XXV. 
Tense of Verbs. 

75. Tense is that property of the verb which denotes the time 
of an action, or an event. There are three divisions of time, the 
past, the present, and the future, but only the past and present 
are inflected. 

An action may also be represented as finished in the past, pres- 
ent or future time by use of the past perfect, present perfect, and 
future perfect. 

76. Conjugation is the act of distributing the several inflections 
or variations of a verb in the different voices, modes, tenses, num- 
bers and persons. 

(Note. The student may find in any good technical grammar the various 
inflections of a verb through the different modes and tenses if he is not al- 
ready familiar with the same. They are omitted in this book.) 



Tense Forms. 

The following list of tense forms may be helpful to the stu- 
dent We give only such forms as are most frequently misused. 
The student should carefully study this list until he can illustrate 
by means of a sentence any of the forms given. 



Present 


Past 


Per, Participle. 


bear 


bore 


borne (active) 


beat 


beat 


beaten /-^^ 


begin 


began 


begun ^^C)0 
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Present 




Past 




Per, Participle. 


blow 




blew 




blown 


break 




broke 




broken 


burst 




burst 




burst 


catch 




caught 




caught 


come 




came 




come 


do 




did 




done 


draw 




drew 




drawn 


drink 




drank 




drunk or drank 


eat 




ate 




eaten 


freeze 




froze 




frozen 


go 




went 




gone 


grow 




grew 




grown 


♦hang 




hung 


(hanged) 


hung (hanged) 


have 




had 




had 


know 




knew 




known 


lay 




laid 




laid 


lie (to 


rest) 


lay 




lain 


ride 




rode 




ridden 


ring 




rang or rung 


rung 


rise 




rose 




risen 


run 




ran 




run 


see 




saw 




seen 


set 




set 




set 


sit 




sat 




sat 


♦shear 




shore 


(sheared) 


shorn (sheared) 


shake 




shook 




shaken 


shoe 




shod 




shod 


sing 




sang or sung 


sung 


sink 




sank or sunk 


sunken 


slay 




slew 




slain 


steal 




stole 




stolen 


swim 




swam 




swum 


take 




took 




taken 


tear 




tore 




torn 


throw 




threw 




thrown 


wake 




woke 


or waked 


waked 


wear 




wore 




worn 


weave 




wove 




woven 



* Hanged is the preferred form when we speak of execution by hanging; 
as, "The butler was hanged."— Bt&/e. Shore is rare even in poetry. 
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Concord of Tenses. 
*JT. Observe the concord of tenses : 

1. A common fault is the use of the past tense for the perfect, 
or of the perfect for the past ; as, "In yesterday's paper we have 
shown," say showed. 

2. Generally a past tense goes with a past tense; a present 
'with a present or a future tense. 

3. Avoid shifting from present to past tense, and vice versa; as, 
"The dews are falling, it is growing chill, our excursion was over, 
we turned home." 

4. Make use of the present tense in vivid narrative, past scenes 
and events, and describe them as if they were actually before us. 

5. In the statement of universal truths use the present tense in 
subordinate sentences when the principal verb expresses past 
time. 

Do you say : 

1. They have began the building for begun, etc. 

2. The boy was drownded " drowned. 

3. They come to see me " came. 

4. I seen him to-day " saw. 

5. I knowed it was Mary " knew. 

6. They have went away " gone. 

7. The water-pipe in our kitchen bursted " burst. 

8. I blowed the light out " blew. 

9. He growed an inch since January " has grown. 

Exercise 37. 

Name the part of speech to which the italicized words belong 
in the following sentences, and give their relation in the sentence : 

1. To see is to believe. 

2. These men whom you see standing about are waiting for work. 

3. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 

4. Milton, the poet, was blind. 

5. Where is the book that you borrowed? ^ . 

6. They made him king. Digitized by dOOglC 
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7. I gave mother my share. 

8. He painted the door red. 

9. Four times we heard the startling sound. 
10. Sawing wood is a good exercise. 



LESSON XXVL 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

78. Auxiliary Verbs help to form the modes and tenses of 
other verbs. They usually give their own shades of meaning to 
the tense-form into which they enter. The word that is helped 
by the auxiliary is called the principal. The auxiliaries are do, 
did, be (with its variations), have, had, shall, should, would, 
may, might, can, could, will, and must. 

Be denotes existence and is more irregular than other verbs. 
Its various forms are : am, is, are, was, were, been, being. 

Do is used only in the present and past tenses. It is used to 
give intensity of meaning to the action of the principal verb ; as, 
"I do try." "Did you hear it?" 

Have denotes possession and retains its original meaning in 
the idea of completion, as if an act was not fully possessed by its 
subject until completed ; as "I have treasures concealed." 

May and Can. May expresses the idea of power, and implies a 
personal agency from without, employed to remove all hindrance. 
Hence the idea of permission. Can expresses the idea of ability, 
that is, an intellectual power within one's self. 

Examples of Correct Usage : 

1. He may have it. 

2. If I may lightly employ the Miltonic figure, etc. 

3. I can solve that problem. 

4. Though we may say a horse, we may not say a ox. 

5. He who has sound limbs can walk ; but he may not walk in places which 

are prohibited. 

Must expresses the idea of necessity, and, in a moral point of 
view, obligation; as, "All must concede to him a sublime power 
of action." Digitized by Googlc 
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Ought. Ought and should both imply obligation, but ought is 
the stronger. Should may imply merely an obligation of pro- 
priety, expediency, etc. ; ought denotes an obligation of duty ; as, 
"We ought to be truthful and honest, and should be respectful to 
our elders and kind to our inferiors." 

Exercise 58. 
In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. The school will sit in the (first two, two first) rows. 

2. I (had rather, would rather) go today than tomorrow. 

3. There were (less, fewer) than fifty people in the house. 

4. I did not find the climate of Peru (healthful, healthy), so I returned. 

5. The old gentleman to whom I introduced you is (noted, eminent, cele- 

brated) for his (kindness, benevolence, beneficence). 

6. There is a striking (resemblance, similarity, likeness) between those 

sisters. 

7. Did you (fetch, bring) the package from the express office as I directed? 

8. The small book is not (as, so) good as the large one. 

9. There were other witnesses (beside, besides) the merchant. 

10. There was much ill feeling (between, among) the four brothers on ac- 

count of the will. 

11. When I reached the (station, depot) I found that the tram had already 

gone. 

Exercise 39. 
Write answers to the following questions : 

1. What rule should be observed in writing numbers in written composi- 

tion? 

2. Give four rules for the use of the colon. 

3. Name and define the different modes. 

4. Is it proper to say, "My suit fits good"? Why? 

5. Define tense, and conjugation. 

6. Grive rules for spelling singeing, dyeing, and traMcking. 

7. Define a verbal, a verbal noun, and write a sentence illustrating each. 

8L It is correct to say, "She said that she is twenty years old." (See sec. 

77, note 5.) 
9. Describe orally the process of reaping grain, drawing a map, making 

maple sugar. 
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LESSON XXVII. 
Shall and Will. 

79. Shall and Will are employed to form future tenses. "I shall 
go." "He will go.'* 

Shall means obligation; will, resolution on the part of the 
agent. "I shall not be at home" is as much as to say that circum- 
stances compel me to be absent ; "I will not be at home" implies 
that it is my own free will and pleasure to be absent. When the 
man, on falling into the water, exclaimed, "I will be drowned, no- 
body shall help me," he in reality declared that it was his deter- 
mination to drown himself, and to resist any one that would 
rescue him. 

If the idea to be expressed is only futurity of action, shall is 
used after the first person and will after the second and third per- 
sons. In asking a question, simple futurity is involved and the 
above rule applies. 

If the idea involves some exercise of will or determination 
upon the part of the subject, will is used after the first person 
and shall after the second and third persons. In making a prom- 
ise, an exercise of will is implied and the rule applies as above. 

If these two rules are thoroughly learned, no further uncer- 
tainty regarding the use of shall and will will be encountered by 
the student. 

In the use of shall, four divisions may be made : 

1. Simple futurity, I shall go tomorrow. 

2. Command, Thou shalt not go. 

3. Compulsion, He shall do it. 

4. Promise. You shall have a holiday tomorrow. 

Exercise 40. 

Show that shall and will in the following sentences are wrongly 
used, i. e., convey a meaning evidently not intended : 

I. Will I help you? 

a. You will not have any dinner today. 

3. He will be killed. ^ j 
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4. He will not die if I can prevent it. 

5. Will I go at once, Mr. Smith? 

6. The boat shall upset and we will be drowned. 

7. Shall you have pie or cake? 

8. The boy shall be tired if he walks so far. 

9. We will be in time if we start now. 

10. When shall the train arrive? 

11. I will never catch up, I am so far behind. 

Exercise 41. 
Words to be distinguished. Fill in blanks with shall and will : 

1. I am determined that I . . . . succeed in spite of all obstacles. 

2. Mary .... meet you at the party. 

3. What dress .... I wear this evening? 

4. I ... . receive a note from him this morning. 

5. 1 do not think I . . . . like that man. 

6. Do you think we . . . . have a good time if we go? 

7. Perhaps he .... go with you, as it is very dark. 

8 you take that part in the play if you are asked to do so? 

9. . . . . John tell his brother not to go ? 

10. I wonder if Lucy .... give her friend a birthday present? 

11. I am afraid he • . . . not remember me. 

12. There. .... be no danger, as James .... drive. 
13- I . • . • not go^ but John .... be there if possible. 

14. If each boy .... give his share we ... . soon have suffi- 

cient money to buy a new football. 

15. I wonder which nine .... win the game? 

16. When bright days come again you .... see how I . . . . 

welcome them. 

17. I . . . . have to walk quickly if I wish to get home. 

LESSON xxvin. 

Should and Would. 

80. Should and Would. Should and would follow the regimen 
of shall and will. Would is often used for should; should rarely 
for would. 

Correct speakers say: 

I should go to town tomorrow if I had a horse. 

I should not; I should wait for better weather. ^ , C^r^r\n]o 

* Digitized by VjOOvIC 
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I should be glad to see you. 

We should have started earlier if the weather had been clear. 

I should like to go to town, and would go if I could. 

I would assist you if I could. 

This is sufficient to illustrate the correct use of should, and to 
show that there is a tendency to use would oftener than (we) 
should. It may seem that the preceding sentence upsets itself, if 
we is read as the subject of should. The arrangement of the 
words is merely a device to illustrate another proper use of 
should, to represent grammatical obligation less strongly than 
moral obligation, which requires the use of ought. 

Correct forms in interrogation : 

Should I? Would she? Would he? 

Would you? Should we? Would they? 

Remember that should and would are used in exact accordance 
with will and shall in interrogation. 

ExERasE 42. 

Tell the difference in meaning of these words, and fill in the 
blanks in the following sentences using the proper word from this 
list: 

I. character, reputation; 2, correspondence, correspondents; 3, 
confidant, confident ; 4, formally, formerly. 

1. He is a very pleasing .... 

2. I am . . . . that very much may be done. 

3. It was so . . . ., before the new rules were .... adopted. 

4. I desire you to become my ... . and friend. 

5. Many .... make my daily .... very heavy. 

6. Men were .... disputed out of their doubts. 

7. I am . . . . that he will not make you his ... . 

8. That which .... makes this a Christian grace, is the spring from 

which it flows. 

9. The cause was more .... than the event was prosperous. 

10. I see my . . . . is at stake. 

11. The best evidence of .... is a man's whole life. 

12. His .... saves him from suspicion. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Change the italicized words in the following to some other 
word or words nearly synonymous : 

Method is indispensable. The meanest trade demands it, and will go to 
ruin without it. Method binds all the parts of a complicated business to- 
gether, and gives unity to all its details. Commissioners of insolvency say 
that the books of nine bankrupts out of every ten are found in confusion, 
and kept invariably without plan or method. 



LESSON XXIX. 
Some Troublesome Verbs. 

8i. Lie and Lay. These two words need close attention. Lie 
means to rest, to recline, and as to use is regularly intransitive ; 
as, "Lie on the sofa." Lay means to place a person or thing in 
position, and as to use is always transitive ; as, **I will lay it away 
for you." 

These are the forms of lie and lay: 



Present 


Past, 


Pres, Par. 


Per. Par. 


lie 
lay 


lay 
laid 


lying 
laying 


lain 
laid 



"A thing lies on the table ; some one lays it on the table ; he 
lies with his fathers ; they laid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner when used idiomatically we say a thing lies by us until 
we bring it into use ; we lay it by for some future purpose ; we lie 
down in order to repose ourselves ; we lay money down by way 
of deposit ; the disorder lies in the constitution ; we lay a burden 
upon our friends." — George Crabb. 

Exercise 43. 

Change the tense in the following sentences to present or past 
as the case may be : 

1. I lay myself upon the bed. 

2. I lie upon the bed. 

3. I laid myself upon the bed. C^r^r^n]o 

Ti /-^ J .. \ .t-Lj Digitized by VjOOQIC 

4. I lay (mtrans. and past tense) upon the bed. o 
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5. Lay the book on the table. 

6. The book lies on the table. 

7. I have laid the book on the table. 

8. It has lain upon the table. 

9. A hen lays eggs. 

10. A ship lies at the wharf. - 

11. The murdered man lay in his coffin. 

12. The people laid the crime upon Smith. 

13. We lie down to sleep. 

14. The cows lie in the shade. 

82. Sit and Set. These words have principal parts as follows : 



Present. 


Past 


Pres. Par, 


Per. Par. 


sit 


sat 


sitting 


sat 


set 


set 


setting 


set 



Sit is almost without exception intransitive in use, and means 
to take a seated position ; to rest ; to pose ; to hold a session ; as, — 

1. The boy sat on the bench for an hour. 

2. The children sit. 

3. I have sat here for an hour. 

4. She sat for her picture today. 

5. The court sits today. 

Set is generally transitive, and means to put, to place ; to put in 
any place, condition, state, or posture ; to make fast ; to fix in the 
ground ; to appoint ; as, — 

1. She set her pitcher on the ground. 

2. I set the tray on the table. 

3. They set the house on a wall of stone. 

4. We set out six young maples. 

5. Has he set the time for supper ? 

6. The tide sets in at four o'clock. 

7. He set down the bucket. 

"A man, or woman either, can set a hen, although they cannot 
sit her ; neither can they set on her, although the old hen might sit 
on them by the hour if they would allow. A man cannot set on the 
wash-beiich, but he could set the basin on it, and neither the basin 
nor the grammarians would object. He could sit on the dog's 
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tail, if the dog were willing, or he might set his foot on it. But 
if he should set on the aforesaid tail, or sit his feet there, the 
grammarians, as well as the dog, would howl. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, the man might set the tail aside and then sit 
down, and be assailed neither by the dog nor the grammarians." — 
Christian World. 

Exercise 44. 

Copy the following sentences, filling blanks with some form of 
sit and set: 

1. John is . . . . . out cabbage plants. 

2. Will you .... by me, Robert? 
3 the cup on the shelf. 

4. Five little birds were .... in a row. 

5. Who .... the table? 

6. He .... in the front seat. 

7. They .... by the pond, watching the fish. 

8. Tom .... by me yesterday, but he will .... by William 

today. 

9. James, .... down and rest. 

10. I .... in this seat yesterday. 

11. The hen is .... on twelve eggs. 

12. We .... out two trees yesterday. 

13. The boy .... the bucket on a chair. 

14. He had .... the pitcher on the table. 

15. John used to ... . there, but Frank .... there now. 



LESSON XXX. 

Number and Person of Verbs. 

83. The number and person of the verb are properties which 
show its agreement with the subject. The verb has two numbers 
and three persons the same as the subject ; as, — 





Sing. 


Plural. 


Sing. 


Plural. 


1st Pers. 


I am 


we are 


I write 


we write 


2nd " 


thou art 


you are 


thou writest 


you write 


3rd " 


he is 


they are 


he writes 


they write 
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Observe the Concord of Subject and Verb. 

1. The verb in a sentence should be singular or plural accord- 
ing as the subject is singular or plural. 

2. It is necessary to exercise caution, as grammatical blunders 
often arise from the writer's attention being drawn to some word 
which stands nearer to the verb than the real subject; as, — 

Incorrect form : To John and William are due the honor. 

Correct form: To John and William is due the honor. 

The reason for this is, the verb should be singular to agree with the sub- 
ject "honor". 

Incorrect form: His ability in speaking and writing were above the av- 
erage. 

Correct form: His ability in speaking and writing was above the average. 

The reason for this is, the verb should be singular to agree with the sub- 
ject "ability." 

3. A verb agreeing with a collective noun in the singular is put 
in the singular when the noun denotes unity, but in the plural 
when it denotes plurality ; as, — 

(a) A detachment of soldiers was sent to support the left wing. 

(b) The clergy were blamed for the part which they took in the case. 
(See sec. 22.) 

We may say, "My family are in the country," when different 
places in which they are located are meant; but "My family is 
in the country," meaning they are all in the same place. **The 
committee were divided in opinion" when we are thinking of the 
individuals composing it. "The committee was unanimous" 
when we are thinking of the aggregate or the committee as a 
whole. Hence, I say "The committee was large," but "The com- 
mittee were not agreed." 

"A number of boats have passed up the river this spring, and 
the number is increasing daily." This example shows the distinc- 
tion in its greatest nicety. 

4. The number of a verb having for its subject a noun whose 
form is the same in both numbers is determined by the meaning 
of the sentence and not the form ; as, "A brace of ducks were 
sold." "A sheep was sold." "Some sheep were sold^'^OOglC 
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Correct forms. Study carefully : 

This is a new pair of mittens. 

There are three pair of mittens in the drawer. 

There are several pairs of mittens in the drawer. 

There is a dojsen of apples in the box. 

There are three dojsen of apples in the box. 

There are several dozens of apples in the box. 

Study again sec. 28. 

5. The finite verb never agrees with a noun in the first or the 
second person, but with a pronoun representing it; as, "Boys, 
you deserve much praise." **]^xnts, thou art an honest boy." 

6. A verb having two or more subjects connected by and, men- 
tioned or understood, is in the plural number; as, "Prudence, jus- 
tice, temperance, and fortitude arc among the cardinal virtues." 

7. Two or more subjects in the singular connected by and, 
used to denote but one person or thing, the verb should be in the 
singular ; as, "The husband and father was gone." 

ExxRcisE 45. 

Translate into a single word : 

A place where fishing is done ; a king's realm ; a little girl ; capable of be- 
ing moved; the quality of being wild; more than human; to pay no atten- 
tion to ; inclined to talk ; of the nature of a child ; one who bears testimony ; 
one who drinks greatly ; a condition of servitude ; a little cash ; to doze often ; 
to make long; capable of being moved; one who vrrites for the daily papers; 
made of lead ; somewhat green ; not possessing teeth ; to make new again ; 
to stray often. 

Exercise 46. 
Write answers to the following : 

1. Explain the uses of lie and lay, sit and set. 

2. Should we say, "I am learning him English"? Why? 

3. What is meant by number and person of verbs? 

4. What number of the verb should be used with a collective noun ? 

5. What parts of speech can be compared? conjugated? /Give examples 

of each. tized by L^OOg 
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6. Write the plural of daughter-in-law, cupful, axis, deer, memorandum. 

7. What number of the verb should be used where two or more subjects 

are connected by and? 

8. Correct the following if there be any errors and give reason: "Who 

did he marry?" "Will I see you soon?" "All the men and guns 
which were on the ship were lost." **We arrived safely." 



LESSON XXXI. 
Concord pf Subject and Verb. — Continued. 

8. A verb having for its subject a phrase or a clause, agrees 
with it in the third person, singular number ; as, *To know great 
and good men is a pleasure." 

9. Such names as the Gale Manufacturing Company, the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, etc., should be regarded as singular ; but 
partnership names where two or more individuals are mentioned, 
as Peter Smith & Sons; Sears, Roebuck & Company; Austin & 
Tucker ; may be treated as plural ; as, — 

The Gale Mfg. Co. is shipping goods to Russia. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company is located in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peter Smith & Sons are wholesale and retail grocers in Detroit. 
Austin & Tucker are having a remnant sale. 

But Company must be regarded as singular; as, "The Company 
has ordered th^ shops closed at five o'clock." 

10. A verb having two or more subjects in the singular con- 
nected by or or nor, is in the singular ; but if one of the subjects is 
plural the verb should be plural, and the plural subject should be 
placed next to the verb. When two such subjects of a common 
verb differ in person, the verb agrees in form with the person of 
the subject nearest to it ; as, — 

John or I om to be elected. 

Neither he nor his friends were to be blamed. 

Neither the time nor the pldce of the accident is known. 

James or John is going to be elected. 

11. The pronoun you, whether singular or plural, should al- 
ways have a plural verb ; as, "You (one or many) were mistaken." 
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Correct forms : 

If I were going; If it were mine; It was you. 

12. E^ch, every, either and neither are in the singular and re~ 
quire verbs, nouns, and pronouns connected with them to be in 
the singular ; as, — 

Each of us has taken five shares. 

Every man, woman, and child is eligible. 

Either John or William has money enough to buy the farm. 

Neither of us considers it his duty. 

John or James must be on time if either is going to town. 

Every nerve and sinew was strained to make the effort. 

"Even when two or more singular subjects are connected by 
and, if they are preceded by each, every or no, they are considered 
separately, and require a verb in the singular; as, *Each tree and 
each shrub has its assigned place;' 'Every boy and every girl was 
ready for the work ;* 'No chair and no cushion was out of olace.' '' 
— Raub. 

13. When a question is asked, the number of the verb depends 
upon whether the question is asked about one thing or more than 
one. Correct forms : 

Who were his enemies? Who are those menf 
Which is the one you desire? 
What were the answers? 

14. Be careful to use the right form of the verb when the sen- 
tence is introduced by such words as hence or there; as, "Hence 
arise eight parts of speech;" "There were differences between 
them." 

15. In a sentence containing a clause introduced by who, which 
or that as its subject, the verb in the clause should agree with the 
antecedent ; as, "It was the poor families who were oppressed." 

16. A participle should not be used if the meaning can be more 
elegantly expressed by the use of a verb in the infinitive mode, 
or of an equivalent expression ; as, "Exciting hopes which cannot 
be fulfilled, is wrong,"' should be, "To excite hopes." etcJOglc 
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Exercise 47. 
Supply suitable verbs in the following blanks : 

1. Either he or I . . . . to blame. 

2. You or Thomas .... mistaken. 

3. Either the teacher or the pupils .... to blame. 

4. Which of these two books .... best? 

5. The condition of the roads .... very bad. 

6. What sounds .... each of the vowels? 

7. Hence .... the following advantages. 

8. Which of the soldiers .... received pensions? 

9. I knew that you .... my father's friend. 

Which of the bracketed words is correct, and why? 

1. (Will, shall) you be sorry to leave Albion? 

2. (Will, shall) I be allowed another trial? 

3. He has decided that he (will, shall) not return it. 

4. He offers a prize to whoever (will, shall) guess it. 

5. We (would, should) be glad to have you call and see it. 

6. What (would, should) we do without you? 

7. He promised that it (would, should) not occur again. 

Tell orally in good English the difference between : 

1. A basement and a cellar. 5. Murder and assassination. 

2. An emperor and a king. 6. A chimney and a flue. 

3. An act and a bill. 7. A rebellion and a revolution. 

4. An attic and a garret. 

LESSON XXXII. 
Conjunctions. 

84. Conjunctions are used to connect; they do not modify 
other words; as, "Neither he nor I am willing." They connect 
words, groups of words, and sentences. 

85. There are two kinds of conjunctions, Co-ordinate and Sub- 
ordinate. The co-ordinate means of equal rank, and therefore 
joins words, sentences, etc., of equal rank. And, or, nor, and but 
are the most common conjunctions of this class. Subordinate 
conjunctions connect elements of unequal rank. Although, be- 
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cause, if, provided, provided that, though, unless, etc., belong to 
this class. 

86. Certain conjunctions are used in pairs and are sometimes 
called Correlative conjunctions because one calls for the other 
and together they connect the same words, sentences, etc. The 
most common are : 

as — ^so, though — ^yet, either— or, 

both — ^and, not only — ^but also, neither — ^nor, 

if— then, whether — or, so — ^that. 
although— yet. 

Examples of correct usage : 

1. As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. — 

Bible. 

2. Observe the rules both here and elsewhere. 

3. Though mild in manner, yet firm in principle. 

4. Not only safety, but also justice, required his death. 

5. I do not know whether he was present or absent 

6. Either a knife or a chisel will be needed. 

7. For three days he neither ate nor slept. 

8. So live, that you may not fear to die. 

9. Be so kind as to close the window. 

Name the classes to which these conjunctions belong. 

Some Cautions. 

And is frequently improperly used for to before an infinitive. 
Here are examples of correct usage : 

1. Try to do what you can. (not and) 

2. Come to see me before noon. 

3. Go to see your brother, if you can. 

4. It seems impossible that a language like the French or German should 

fall into such disuse. 
(Note. Do not use and in the last sentence. There is no French and Ger- 
man language.) 

Like. Do not use like as a conjunction for as or as if ; as, "Read 
to me like you did Sunday." Use as instead of like. 
Where is sometimes improperly used for when, if, or which. 
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Lest; But What. These words are frequently improperly used 
for that or but after words expressing doubt, denial, or fear; as, — 

1. I do not doubt but he will be there. 

2. I do not deny but what he is honest. 

3. I did not know but what you were angry. 
(Note. Use that in the above sentences.) 

What is the meaning of the following? Are they correct? if so, 
why? 

I have no fear but that he will come. 
I have no fear that he will come. 

Exercise 48. 
Correct errors in the following: (One is correct.) 

1. This is the letter where he speaks of his journey. 

2. Ice is where water is frozen. 

3. Where a man does what is wrong he ought to be punished. 

4. This is the place where I was born. 

5. An adjective is where a word modifies a noun. 

Tell the difference in meaning of these words and fill in the 
blanks in the following sentences, using the proper word from 
this list: 

I, loose, lose; 2, need, want; 3, partition, petition; 4, expect, 
hope ; 5, employer, employee ; 6, learn, teach. 

1. Will you .... me to play croquet? Yes, I will .... you. 

2. All persons .... warm clothing. 

3. I ... . the mail has arrived. 

4. You will .... your horse if you turn him .... 

5. I ... . you know all about it. 

6. He who .... nothing is a happy man. 

7. He who .... nothing may be happy if he .... no more 

than he has. 

8. To be rich is to have more than is desired, and more than is ... . 

9. I intend to ask my .... for a raise in my salary. 

10. They united in a .... to .... the estate at once. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
Prepositions and Interjections. 

87. A Preposition is a word used before a noun or its equiva- 
lent to show the relation to some preceding word ; as, "He trav- 
eled from Chicago to Detroit." 

The name-word which follows the preposition, and with it 
makes a phrase, is called the object, and should always be in the 
objective case. 

Some Cautions. 

To, Into. In expressing motion toward a place, use to and 
into, and in and at after verbs expressing position or motion with- 
in a place ; as, "Come, into the house, and walk about in it." 

Between, Among. Use between when referring to two things, 
and among when referring to more than two. 

From. It is correct to use from but never to or than, after the 
adjective different; as, "He is different from his brother John." 

At is narrower in its meaning than in or on; as, "We live in 
Trenton, on Ewing Street, at No. 31." 

88. Usage determines our choice of prepositions. Their proper 
use may be learned from dictionaries and by observation. Below 
are given a few words with their appropriate prepositions follow- 
ing: 

access to arrive at, in need of 

acquaint with bestow upon partake of, in 

agreeable to correspond with, to rid of, not from 
averse to 

angry with a person, at a thing 

call on a person, at a house, for a thing 

compare with (quality) ; to (for illustration) 

confide in (intrans.) ; to (trans.) 

copy after a person ; from a thing 

die of a disease; by an instrument, or violence; for another 

differ with a person in opinion ; from, in quality 

different from, not to 

disagree with a person; to a proposal ^ . 
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disappointed of a thing not obtained ; in a thing obtained 

expert at (before a noun) ; in (before an active participle) 

inseparable from 

martyr for a cause ; to a disease 

prefer, preferable, to 

reconcile a person to; a thing with 

unite to (transitive) ; with (intransitive) 

The preposition should not be omitted except where usage has 
sanctioned its omission; as, "The subject is worthy your atten- 
tion." Supply of after worthy. 

The preposition to or unto is commonly omitted after the ad- 
jective or the adverb like, near, and nigh; as, — 

The steamer drew near the shore. 
The house is near the lake. 
The son is like his mother. 
He was nigh dead. 

Exercise 49. 
Fill these blanks with in or into correctly used : 

1. He was .... the grocery store, but came out and went .... 

the bank. 

2. The water soon turned .... ice. 

3. Get .... the automobile, and we will go to town. 

4. The door was open and John walked .... to the roonL 

5. The horse ran ' .... the fence. 

6. Let us walk about . . « . the garden. 

Rewrite the following expressions using the proper word. Give 
reasons for your choice : 

1. They walked between — among the two horses. 

2. It is above — more than a month ago. 

3. I am afraid — fear you will get hurt. 

4. He has sold all — the whole of his wheat 

5. He divided his personal property among — between two sons; his real 

estate among — between his three daughters. 

6. He has another one — another in his trunk. 

7. Did he answer— reply to his accusations? 

8. I have received the appointment also^as well Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Independent Words. 

89. Interjections are independent words, and are used in ex- 
clamation to express some emotion of the mind, or to imitate nat- 
ural sounds; as, "Oh!" "ah!" "humph!" "pshaw!". 

Oh should be used to express a sudden emotion, and O in ad- 
dressing any person or thing. (See rules for punctuating inter- 
jections, page 12.) 



LESSON XXXIV. 
The Parts of Speech. 

90. The Parsing of a word consists in pointing out its prop- 
erties and showing its relation to other words in the sentence. It 
deals with the regular facts and laws of language and a knowl- 
edge of it is essential to a proper understanding and use of them. 
Just how far this work should be carried is left to the discretion 
of the teacher. 

The eight parts of speech to which we have given our atten- 
tion include all the words of our language ; but it does not follow 
that a word is always the same part of speech. The same word 
may have different uses in the sentence, and hence may become 
different parts of speech according to its use and meaning. No- 
tice the different parts of speech Shakespeare has made of the 
word round: 

1. He wears upon his brow the round (noun) of sovereignty. 

2. I will a round (adjective) unvarnished tale deliver. 

3. The gold metal must round (verb) my brow. 

4. The gold must round (adverb) engirt these brows of mine. 

5. The sun hath gone round (preposition) the orbed earth. 

The following sentence contains all the parts of speech, each 
used only once: "Oh, and is he in good health now?" Can you 
distinguish them ? 
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Exercise 50. 
General Review. 

1. Review Exercise 3, page 4 

2. Name all the different kinds of modifiers. 

3. Review Sections 28, 33 and 39. 

4. How do we indicate the possessive case of nouns? Is the apostrophe 

ever used in indicating the possessive case of pronouns ? 

5. Write sentences illustrating the use of news, salmon, politics, badly, vo- 

cation, between, 

6. Review Exercise 30 and tell why the word underscored is adjective or 

adverb. 

7. Is it proper to say, "He is sick but not dangerous"? Why? 

8. Should we capitalize things personified? 

9. Give the different forms of the nominative and objective cases. 

10. What is an inverted clause or phrase, and how punctuated? 

11. Is it correct to say, "The company has laid down stringent rules"? Why? 

12. What is the meaning of the words, depot, and station f 

13. Which is proper, "H^ died of consumption," or "He died with consump- 

tion"? 

14. Are there such words as alright, illy, complected, doubtlessly f 

15. Define a participle and give an example of a participle used as an ad- 

jective. 

16. Give the principal parts of the verbs go, sit, shoe, come, bear, grow and 

wake. 

17. Is it wrong to say, "Between you and me"? Why? 

18. Do all abbreviations end with periods? 

19. What distinction should we make in the use of may and canf 

20. Why are quotation marks used in questions 7 and xj? Why is the in- 

terrogation placed outside the quotation mark? 

21. How is a quotation within a quotation indicated? 

22. Is "Replying to your letter of the 5th inst." a complete sentence? Why? 

23. Write the following sentence four times, giving only a different position 

in each and state exactly what each sentence means: **Only he 
mourned for his brother." 

24. Parse the nouns, pronouns, and verbs in Exercise 10. 

LESSON XXXV. 

Critical Language. 

91. We should write as we would speak and speak as we think. 
No one was ever a gainer by singularity of ^^^ ^(pQ^(gt;onun- 
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ciation. "The truly wise man will so speak that no one will ob- 
serve how he speaks." 

Sidney Smith once remarked: "After you have written an 
article, take your pen and strike out half the words, and you will 
be surprised to see how much stronger it is." 

Of two words that mean alike, use the shorter ; as, — 



see for witness 



flowers for floral offering 



go 

get 

kind 

built 

give 



proceed 
procure 
species 
erected 
contribute 



long 
live 
get 
buy 



lengthy 
reside 
obtain 
purchase 



enougk ** sufficient 



Omit the preposition from the phrases : 



Accept of 
Address to 
Approve of 
Bridge over 
Combine together 
Deliver up 



Dress up 
Eat up 
Enter in 
Examine into 
Fill up 
Follow after 



Return back 
Rise up 
Seek for 
Shut up 
Sink down 



92. A great source of impropriety in the use of English is the 
want of sufficient precision. By this we mean that the words and 
phrases employed should express the writer's meaning, and noth- 
ing more. 

One trouble in writing is that we think too much at random 
and our diction is consequently as misty as our thought. The 
how of speaking is equally as important as the what. John 
Bright made for himself a permanent place in English statesman- 
ship, not so much by what he said as how he said it. He had the 
power like Mr. Gladstone, of making the dryest details interest- 
ing, and hallowed with his healthy English tongue the most ordi- 
nary affairs of life. In all Mr. Bright's speeches and contribu- 
tions to contemporary literature there is no conscious attempt at 
fine composition. 

Rufus Choate said : "I have long been in the habit of reading 
daily some first-class English author, chiefly for the fluency of 
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speech, to avoid sinking into cheap and bald fluency, to give ele- 
vation, dignity, sonorousness, and refinement to my vocabulary/' 

In addition to the many hints already given, the following may 
be helpful : 

Do not use at length for at last. 

Say, "A man named Brown," not "A man by the name of 
Brown." 

A telegraphic message is a despatch not a dispatch. 

Use begin instead of commence. 

Do not use directly for immediately. 

When you mean leg, say leg, not lower limb. 

Do not use dirt for earth, loam, gravel, or sand, or for anything 
that is not filthy. 

Do not say that anything occurs unless it takes place by chance. 
Funerals and weddings do not occur. 



ExKKasB 51. 



Write the opposite of : 



error 
black 
happy 
cautious 



delinquent 
literary 
languid 
straight 



retain 
separate 
nourish 
merry 



foundation 
detriment 
conducive 
planted 



From the dictionary learn the difference in meaning between 
the words in the following pairs : 



1. calendar, calender 

2. capitol, capital 

3. council, counsel 

4. addition, edition 

5. there, their 

6. principal, principle 



7. to, too, two 
& ring, wring 
9. canvas, canvass 

10. sight, site, cite 

11. eminent, imminent 

12. compliment, complement 



LESSON XXXVI. 

Unnecessary Words. 

93. The most expressive language is the best, and in most in- 
stances that which is the simplest is the most expressive. Every 
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word in a sentence which does no good does harm, hence never , 

use a superfluous word or phrase. 
Observe carefully the following rules : 
I. Do not use words which add nothing to the sense. 
In the sentence, "They returned back again," back again adds 

nothing to the sense. The sentence should read, "They returned." 

Exercise 52. 

Strike out the useless words in the following : 

1. Tom whispered constantly all the time. 

2. She said I could go in free gratis. 

3. I never went there at any time in my life. 

4. I do not wish for any at all. 

5. Where have you been to? 

6. They both met in the street. 

2. Do not use too many words to express the meaning. 

In the sentence, "My little feathered pet which I have loved and 
tended so many months and years has closed his eyes forever," 
has the same meaning as "My bird is dead," but produces a dif- 
ferent effect. 

Exercise 53. 

Write the bare facts contained in the following in as few words 
as possible: 

1. The one who gave me birth, and has always tenderly cared for me has 

been snatched from me by the hand of Death. 

2. Those men and women who braved wind^ wave and the terrors of an un- 

tried land for the sake of principle set foot at last upon the coast of 
Plymouth. 

3. Several of the spectators who were present ran forward to lift him. 

4. In addition to these there must be added the following names. 

5. I shall come to see you at your house tomorrow, if I have any leisure 

on my hands. 

ExERasB 54. 
Correct errors in the following : 

1. The entire monopoly of the whole trade. 

2. These departments mutually reflect light on each otJ^byGoOQlc 
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3. This club treats all other clubs with an eye of contempt. 

4. Let justice be done if the heavens fall. 

5. As they must pass their lives together, I have therefore thought 

6. He went home full of a great many serious reflections. 

7. He told me he had given John the gun the gunsmith brought him. 

8. Two sisters want washing. 

g. "All of them," "Both of them," and such terms as "oftentimes," "four 
square," etc., are plecmastic. 

Letter Writing. 

94. When we think of the enormous amount of business which, 
through the medium of writing, is transacted with persons living 
at a distance, we must realize to some extent the value there is in 
being able to write a good business letter. It is an accomplish- 
ment much to be coveted, and hence an attainment of great im- 
portance. It ordinarily requires a display of the highest powers 
of the mind. It is of constant use in every department of busi- 
ness, and in every relation of social and domestic life. 

1. Letters are written communications from one person to an- 
other and may be divided into Friendship, Business, Courtesy 
and Newspaper. 

2. Only the best material should be used in writing a letter, 
principally for the impression it makes on one's correspondent; 
for we judge people largely by the surroundings they choose and 
the kind of tools they work with. 

3. White paper is almost universally used in business corre- 
spondence, and is in much better taste than tinted paper. Note, 
packet or letter size should be used. It is unbusiness-like and 
very poor taste to use foolscap or mere scraps. Letter paper, 
which varies in size from 8 by 10 inches to 8^ by 11 inches, is 
generally used by business men. Note paper is about 5 by 8 
inches, while packet note is about 8^ by 1 1 inches in size. 

4. The envelope should always correspond in color, size and 
style with the paper. 

5. A good handwriting is a desirable accomplishment, and 
many times is a means of securing material advancement. It is 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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quite essential to one who expects to succeed as an amanuensis 
or office assistant 

6. With good material for the execution of the work there is no 
reason why, with a reasonable amount of practice and painstak- 
ing, any one should not be able to write a good hand. Down- 
right carelessness or culpable indifference, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, is the only obstacle in these days in the way of a good, 
fair, legible and rapid handwriting. Three things should be 
sought after; namely, legibility, uniformity, and speed. A little 
earnestness, industry and carefulness will reward the student 
with these things. Were it necessary, everything else should be 
sacrificed to legibility. 



LESSON XXXVII. 
Unnecessary Words. — Continued. 

3. Do not repeat the same idea in different words. 

In the sentence, "God is eternal and his existence is without 
beginning and without end," the second clause means the same 
as the first. We can shorten the whole to, "God is eternal." 

Exercise 55. 
Remove the unnecessary words from the following : 

1. The flower is everlasting and keeps its form and color always. 

2. Nell was glad and her heart was filled with pleasure. 

3. It was a perfect day and the sun shone warm and bright. 

4. The tide was rising creeping higher up the strand with every incoming 

wave. 

5. Tom was constantly at work delving day in and day out from morning 

till night. 

From the following, omit the words in brackets, as needless : 

It cannot be (possible) (Future) prospects 

A cottage (house) Gather (together) 

(Finally) settled (Practical) benefit 

(Full) complement A (social) dance y GoOg IC 
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First (of all) In (the city of) Boston 

The (last) end (First) began 

(Over) again A grove (of trees) 

Both (of them) They seemed (to be) good boys 

(New) beginner Red (colored) 

In (the year) 1907 (Most) perfect 

Exercise 56. 

Substitute a word for the italicized portion of the following 
sentences : 

1. He turned out a man in whose word no one could put any trust 

2. He came up with the three men who attended to the garden. 

3. He said that the stain that had been contracted was one that could 

never be removed. 

4. Shakespeare was greater than any of the writers who lived in the same 

age. 

5. The writing was stamped upon the towel in such a way that it could not 

be rubbed out. 

6. Those who were listening to him shouted that they would all be present 

at the place appointed for the gathering of the conspirators. 

7. The wind made a sighing noise amid the trees. 

8. Spare us the wrong that can never be expiated, the shame that can 

never be uttered. 

9. A man's life is but for a time, the influence of that life is to last for 

ever and for ever. . 
10. He was bitter towards his friends and they could not reconcile him. 

Parts of a Letter. 

95. By an inspection of the specimen form herewith it will be 
seen that a letter is divided into six parts : 

Heading. Salutation. Complimentary Closing. 

Name and Address. Body. Signature. 

1. The salutation to be used in a letter depends upon the rela- 
tion of the writer to the person addressed. Several methods of 
punctuating the salutation are used, but we prefer, if it stands on 
a line by itself, that the colon or the colon and dash be used. 

2. We would suggest that each pupil have a blank book, about 
letter size, in which to copy the letters as they may be written 
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8i 



from the exercises found on Ithe following pages of this book. 
Studiously note the punctuation and form of the letter given in 
the model and then carefully copy it in your book as the first 
Model Form. 

3. If you use a capital letter be sure that you have a reason 
for it Do not use "3rd", "5th", etc., in writing the day of the 
month. Use simply the figures, 3, 5, etc. These forms may be 
used before the abbreviations, inst., ult., prox. ; as, loth inst., 20th 
ult., i6th prox., but even in such cases it is better to write the 
date in full, tenth inst., twentieth ult., sixteenth prox. 

4. An ill-spelled, ungrammatical letter is a confession of ig- 
norance, uncomplimentary to the receiver, and a reflection on the 
writer. 



Trenton, N. J., 

August 24, 1908. 
Messrs. Charles W. Jacobs & Co., > 

12 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : — 

Answering your advertisement in this morning's Press 
for a correspondence clerk, I beg to state that I desire to obtain such 
a position. I have been employed in this capacity and have handled 
successfully a large correspondence. 

I am also a stenographer and typist, have a good English educa- 
tion, and would like a position where intelligent work will be ap- 
preciated. I can furnish excellent references as to character and 
ability. 
Hoping to hear further from you relative to this matter, I am 

Yours respectfully, 

Henry K Harding, 
31 Ewing St. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

Dividing Words into Syllables. 

The following rules and suggestions are offered for dividing 
words in printing and writing. Correct syllabication depends on 
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a perfect knowledge of pronunciation. It varies with the accent, 
when affixes are added, and is regulated more by ease of utter- 
ance than derivation. 

1. A syllable consisting of one letter should not stand on a line 
by itself. 

2. In penwritten work it is better never to divide a word un- 
less it be long. 

3. Each syllable must contain a vowel. 

4. Short words like fiat, gala, hero, or words pronounced as 
Dne syllable, as, changed, drowned, should not be divided even 
though it may be permissible to divide them into syllables. 

5. The syllables ed and ing should be preserved, except where 
the final consonant is doubled; as, con-clud-ed, con-clud-ing, 
re-fer, re-f er-ring. 

6. Divide two consonants when they come together unless 
tliere be a union of soiiiitls; as, bat-tie, lis-ten, fan-ta-sy. But no- 
lice, proph-et, fa-ther, tri-uni-phant* 

7- When a single consonant comes between two sounded 
trowels, it natitrally joins the following vowel ; as, fa-vor, no-ti-fy, 
:o*guish. But if the preceding vowel is short and under accent it 
should be joined to the first; as, hab-it, ha-bit-u-al, Uv4d, 

8. In dividing words having prefixes or suffixes the primitive 
ur root-word should remain unchanged; as, east-em, cart-er, 
3weet-ish, heart*i-ly, 

9. The syllables cian, cean, cious, ceoMS, cial^ 
:ion, tloits, tian, tial, sion, sure, should be 
;onta-gious, transi-tion, vi-sion, vi-cious, 

10. When in doubt consult the dictij 







Exercise 


Words to divide 


into syllables : 


dancing 




business 


councilor 




capture 


fountain 




allegiance 


fortune 




servant 


benefited 




stories 


generally 




syllables 



Digitized by 
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Exercise 58. 

Point out the superfluous words in the following and show why 
they are unnecessary ; 

1. This evidence is wonderful and surprising. 

2. You cannot give to a more worthier object. 

3. He may probably go, but he cannot possibly succeed. 

4. He was filled with unbounded admiration. 

5. I shall first begin by showing the defects, and then afterwards I shall 

finish by showing the excellence of the system. 

6. He abhorred and detested the idea of being in debt. 

7. The funeral obsequies were largely attended. 

8. I was just going to go. 

9. You do very well for a new beginner. 

10. The fort was completely surrounded on all sides by the enemy. 

11. What you say is very true. 

12. Thank those who are co-workers together. 

Letter Writing. 

1. Never write on both sides of a sheet in business corre- 
spondence. 

2. The term "Gents" is a vulgar expression and should never 
be used. 

■ 3. Make a paragraph of every distinct thing you wish to im- 
press upon your correspondent. 

4. In writing the address, each line after the first should com- 
mence about one inch to the right of the beginning of the pre- 
ceding line. This, of course, will depend somewhat upon the 
length of the line to be written. If the lines should be long it 
may be necessary to economize space. 

5. Margins should be arranged approximately two-thirds on 
the left side and one-third on the right. The left-hand margin 
should never be less than three-quarters of an inch, except on 
very narrow paper. Care should be taken to obtain a uniform 
margin on the right as well as the left, as it contributes to the 
good appearance of a letter. Unlike almost any other part of 
your letter this requires neither labor, skill, nor long practice — 
simply attention. Digitized by Google 
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6. Use the sign & only in writing firm names; as. Smith & 
Brown. 

7. The salutation when addressing a corporation; as, The 
Gale Manufacturing Co., is Gentlemen, not Dear Sirs. Rev. ap- 
plies to regularly ordained clergymen. Rt Rev. to a bishop or 
other high dignitary of the church; as, Rev. John Smith. Two 
or more professional or literary titles may be used with one 
name ; as. Rev. James H. Brown, D. D., LL. D., or Hon. Henry 
C. Lodge, LL. D. But not Hon. Washington Gardner, Esq., as 
two professional titles should not be used with the same name. 
Esq. may be used in addressing a lawyer or a person of distinc- 
tion who has no professional or literary title. However, it is fast 
becoming obsolete. 

8. Sir is too distant and formal a salutation for a business let- 
ter, unless it is intended to be expressive of severe censure or 
indignation. It is used principally when addressing naval or mili- 
tary officers, government officials, and dignitaries. 



LESSON XXXIX. 
The Sentence. 

96. A Sentence should contain one leading proposition. It 
may embrace several members or circumstances, provided they 
are made subservient to one predominating object or principle. 

Objects having no intimate connection should not be associated 
in the same sentence, and during the course of the sentence the 
scene should be changed as little as possible. The sentence 
should never be extended beyond what seems its natural close. 
Inattention to this rule is destructive of both strength and unity. 

97. Sentences are generally divided according to their use into 
Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, and Exclamatory. They 
may be divided according to their form into Simple, Complex, 
and Compound. 

A Simple Sentence makes a simple declaration and may consist 
of simply a subject and predicate. (See sec. 8.)^ .^^^^^^^QoQgle , 
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A Complex Sentence consists of two or more simple sentences, 
one of which is principal and the others subordinate. The sub- 
ordinate propositions in complex sentences are called clauses. 

A Compound Sentence is one which contains two or more sen- 
tences, simple or complex ; as, "A fool speaks all his mind, but a 
wise man reserves something for hereafter." 

All language is constructive, and the study of grammar is only 
essential as it is necessary to teach us the right relation of words, 
phrases, and clauses and their proper use in the sentence. Sup- 
pose we desire to make one complete sentence of the following : 

There were tenderhearted people in the valley. 
They would have spared the deer's life. 
They would have shut her up in a stable. 
They would have petted her. 

It would read thus: "There were tenderhearted people in the 
valley who would have spared the deer's life, shut her up in a 
stable and petted her." 

Exercise 59. 

Combine the following into one paragraph, making as few sen- 
tences as possible, being careful about the use of the comma, the 
form of the verb, the use of and, and the arrangement of the pro- 
nouns : 

1. The schoolhouse stood on a hill. The schoolhouse was old. It was red- 

colored. It was shabby. The hill was bleak. It was cold. It was des- 
titute of trees. 

2. An Italian mariner made his appearance. This was in the last quarter 

of the 15th century. He was a citizen of Genoa. He made his appear- 
ance at various European courts. 

3. He was in a friend's house one day. He happened to take up a Boston 

paper. His eye fell on an extract. It was copied from an English pa- 
per. It gave an account of a discovery. It was a recent discovery. It 
was the discovery of a will. The will had been lost. 

4. A dog had stolen a piece of meat. He had it in his mouth. He was 

crossing a stream on a plank. He looked into the water. He saw 
something. It seemed to be another dog. The other dog had a piece 
of meat. He wished to get this also. He snapped greedily at it He 
let go his own piece. It floated away in the streaiifeed by LjOOg IC 
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Good Models for Letter Writing. 

The following models are intended to illustrate the most ap- 
proved forms of opening and closing a letter : 

Model I. 

189 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 16, 1905. 
Prof. J. S. Jackson, 

186 East Main St., New York. 
Dear Sir:— 

I am 

Yours very truly, 

H. K. RUNDEL. 

Model 2. 

Delaware, Delaware Co., O. 
February 24, 1905. 
Penman's Art Journal, 

202 Broadway, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

I am 

Yours truly, 

William J. Smith. 

Model 3. 

Cleveland, O., June 20, 1905. 
My dear Mother: — 

I remain 

Your affectionate son, 

George. 



Miss Marv S. Morehouse, 

North Adams, O. 
Miss Morehouse: — 



Model 4. 

Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1905. 



Yours very truly, 

J. H. ThomasoOqIc 



Mrs. George Roper, 
Hastings, Ohio. 
Dear Madam: — 
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Model 5. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., June 2, 1905. 



I remain 

Yours very truly, 

G. W. Jennings. 

Exercise 60. 
Arrange, capitalize and punctuate the following letters : 

.Knoxville, tenn nov. 16 1908 C. E. Carleton trenton, n j Dear sir your 
letter of the 13 at hand replying to the same will say that our manager is out 
of the city for a few day and your letter will be referred to him on his return, 
with best wishes we beg to remain very respectfully algier, smith & co. 

University of illinois april 29 1908 Timothy Stroud, esq troy, N Y my dear 
sir your favor of april 27 came to hand today, in reply i beg to say that we 
shall not probably undertake any ordinary commercial branches in connection 
with our department of commerce at any rate for some time to come, thank- 
ing you for your communication i am faithfully yours edmund j james. 

LESSON XL. 
Phrases. 

98. A Phrase is named according to the part of speech to which 
its principal or leading word belongs. They are classified as to 
composition into : Prepositional, participle, and infinitive phrases. 

A prepositional phrase is made up of a preposition, its object 
and modifiers. A participle phrase is made up of a participle, its 
adverbial modifiers, its object and modifiers of the object. The 
infinitive phrase is made up of an infinitive, its adverbial mod- 
ifiers, its object and modifiers of the object. 

99. Phrases are classified according to use into : 

I. Adjectival. The prepositional, participle, and infinitive 
phrases may be used thus ; as, "The house on the hill is vacant ;" 
"Having shot the deer, the hunter returned;" "Water to wash 
clothes, should be hot." Digitized by Google 
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2. AdverbiaL The prepositional and infinitive phrases may be 
used thus; as, "He walked to his work;" "He came to mock the 
minister." 

3. Substantive. The infinitive phrase may be used thus; as^ 
"^To make shoes is his business ;" ^'Making shoes is his business." 

EXERCISB 61. 

Change the italicized words into phrases : 

1. It is pleasant to lie on a Aowery bed. 

2. The mounted men were interested in the scheme. 

3. The army advanced hastily. 

4. Garden flowers need care. 

5. Jennie Lind sang sweetly. 

6. A friendly feeling was noticeable. 

7. Sensible men sometimes differ in opinion. 
8L His mental anguish was great. 

9. The professor delivered an historical lecture. 
la The honest man is truly happy. 
II. There were no railroads then. 
13. An iron frame will be required in this case. 

13. Good men always succeed. 

14. Two legged animals are called bipeds. 

ExnciSB 62. 
Change the italicized phrases into single words : 

1. Learning is the eye of the mind. 

2. The bear sprang in haste from his bed of grass. 

3. A settler from the West returned last week. 

4. We sailed on the river by the light of the moon. 

5. People at this time live better than they ever did before. 

6. A man of courage does not fear death. 

7. The old bucket of oak hangs in the well. 

Classify the italicized phrases as adjectival or adverbial, and 
give relation of each. 

Select the phrases in the model letter on page 8i» and state 
their kind and connection. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Letter Writing. 

1. It is best always to address a person as he himself writes his 
name. 

2. In replying to an advertisement in which no address is 
given except box number and newspaper office, it is best to omit 
the salutation. 

3. Observe the following directions for folding an ordinary 
letter sheet 81-2x11 inches : As the letter lies before you turn the 
lower edge upward far enough so that the side of the sheet thus 
doubled will be a little less than the length of the envelope. When 
folding a sheet for inserting in a number 6 or 6 1-2 envelope the 
lower edge may be carried within about a half inch of the upper. 
Make the edge of the paper exactly even and draw the finger 
across the fold so as to make it smooth, thus folding it down 
firmly. After this is done make two folds about equal width from 
right and left so that when folded it will be slightly narrower 
than the envelope. 

In folding a note sheet bring the bottom about one-third the 
length of the sheet, pressing the fold down, and then bring the 
upper end down so that when folded it will be slightly narrower 
than the envelope. 

4. When you are ready to insert the letter in the envelope, h^ld 
the envelope with flap up with the left hand, insert the letter just 
as you pick it up after folding. If the letter is opened properly by 
the receiver it will be found right side up and in a position to be 
easily read. 

Exercise 63. 

Review Questions. 

1. How should you arrange the margins of a letter? 

2. What is meant by precision? 

/3. Why should you not write on both sides of a sheet in business corre- 
spondence ? 
/^ How would you divide a word at the end of a line? 

5. What is the difference between a theater and an opera? 

6. What is the origin of the word boycott? C^ r\r\n\t> 

7. How should an envelope be addressed, as to form^^^^-^ by ^OOglC 
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8. Why should a return address be placed on an envelope? 
^. Write sentences illustrating the use of bring and fetch. 
TO. On what part of an envelope should any special directions be placed? 

11. What case governs a noun or pronoun limiting a participle? 

12. Which is correct, "I never thought of him doing it" or "his doing it"? 

Why? 

13. Give the principal parts of the verbs, swim, lay, set, teach, slide. 



LESSON XLI. 
Clauses.. 

icx>. A Clause is a group of words including a verb and its sub- 
ject but not expressing a complete thought; as, "I know a place 
where strawberries grow/' "I knew the man who was drowned." 

The pupil should be able to divide a long sentence into its 
clauses and phrases, state their kind and connection, and give the 
detailed analysis of any single phrase, clause, or simple sentence. 

As already stated the subordinate proposition in a complex sen- 
tence is called a clause, and is joined to the main sentence by a 
relative pronoiui, conjunctive adverb, or a conjunction. 

loi. Sentences arc independent. They are expressions of com- 
plete thoughts. Clauses are dependent, and do not express com- 
plete thoughts. Dependent clauses receive special names fronl 
their position in sentences, or from the manner in which they 
qualify. 

The following are the most important: 

1. Subject; as, "Who did it, is not known." 

2. Predicate ; as, 'That was what I intended to do." 

3. Object ; as, "He denied that he had taken it." 

4. Relative ; as, ''He who runs, may read." "The wisdom which 
is from above, is first pure." 

5. Appositional ; as, "The statement that he took it is true." 

6. Adverbial; as, "I waited until the hour had passed." 

102. According as they are equivalent in use in the sentence to 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs the above clauses may be thus 
divided into noun, adjective, or adverb. Digitized by dooglc 
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Exercise 64. 

^'Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 

That is known as the children's hour." 

"Meanwhile, from street and lane, a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together, like a summer cloud, 
And told the story of the wretched beast. 
In five-and-twenty different ways at least." 

Point out the clauses and phrases in the above and tell the kind 
and relation of each. 

To what parts of speech do the italicized words belong, and 
name their relation. 

Letter Writing. 

1. Do not curtail addresses on envelopes, or abbreviate the 
names of cities. 

2. The address on envelopes should not be less than three lines, 
when possible, the state being written on a line by itself. 

3. Do not affix the stamp too close to the edges of the en- 
velope. Leave a margin of about one-quarter of an inch. 

4. When County, Postoffice Box, Personal, Street, % , or any 
other special direction, is put on an envelope it should be placed 
in the left hand lower corner. 

5. Postal authorities prefer that the name of the place be writ- 
ten on the envelope instead of the word City. 

6. Return address should be placed in the upper left hand cor- 
ner in order to insure prompt return of a letter that fails to reach 
its destination. 

7. Legal instruments should be mailed in what is known as 
government envelopes, and folded from the bottom up one-half 
and again from the bottom up one-half, so that the paper is folded 
into fourths. 

8. Don't use % for % . 

9. Write anything less than one dollar thus: 75Cs^75f, or 75 
cents. The first is preferred. Digitized by CiOOgle 
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10. Don't use a comma in a number spelled out; as, Three 
thousand four hundred eighty-seven. 

11. Don't mix in the same letter things of a social nature with 
matters of business. 

12. Don't begin a sentence with a figure, spell it out. 

13. Study to know the best means of expressing yourself. 
"Felicity, not fluency, of language is a merit." 

14. Many perplexing things will arise in business, but kind 
words whether written or spoken will make and hold friends. Do 
not write words in anger to be succeeded by repentance. 

LESSON XLII. 
Clauses. — Continued. 

103. When a clause is introduced b}'^ a subordinate conjunction 
it connects the subordinate element with the principal one. A 
subordinate connective always shows a relation of dependence. 

Phrases and clauses should stand in close relation to the words 
they limit. 

In clauses of all kinds, the connective that, whether relative 
pronoun or conjunction, is very often omitted; as, "We saw he 
was there. 

A Caution. 

1. Detroit, which is the largest city in Michigan, is situated on the Detroit 

River. 

2. The man who was taken to the hospital today is dying. 

104. Sometimes young writers are at a loss to know why, in 
the first sentence, the clause should be separated from the prin- 
cipal statement by commas, while in the second sentence none are 
required. The explanation is in the fact that the first clause is de- 
scriptive, or parenthetical, while the second is restrictive, or lim- 
iting. In the second sentence it will be noticed that the clause 
who was taken distinguishes the antecedent man from all other 
men ; in fact, this is why the clause is inserted. It is to mark a 
particular man. We say a clause of this kind is limiting or re- 
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strictive. Now what is the reason for using the clause in the first 
sentence given ? Is it to mark out this Detroit from all other cities 
of a similar name ? No ; it is used simply in a descriptive or paren- 
thetical way ; hence the name. 

Exercise 65. 

Find the noun clauses and tell whether each is subject, direct 
object, predicate nominative, or appositive: 

1. That republics are ungrateful is a common saying. 

2. I know that he has received a letter. 

3. The lesson that work is necessary is learned early. 

4. His decision was that the fort should be surrendered. 

5. From that moment I resolved that I would stay in town. 

6. Bassanio confessed to Portia that he had no fortune. 

7. That the fever was spreading became only too apparent. 

8. I wish that you would study harder. 

Exercise 65. 

Write sentences containing the following words properly used : 

despotism, tyranny healthy, healthful fewer, less 

farewell, good-bye remember, recollect fault, defect 

Letters Ordering Goods, Etc. 

In ordering goods carefully specify the articles desired. If, for 
instance, you are ordering books that are published in various 
styles, state not only the title of the b(5ok, but also the edition and 
the style of binding that you prefer. It is well to state also the 
author's name. 

Observations. 

1. Correct punctuation is an evidence of a careful correspond- 
ent. 

2. It is a good practice to acknowledge receipt of every order 
with assurances that it will receive prompt attention. 

3. In ordering goods each item should be given a line by itself, 
and the whole properly paragraphed. Digitized by dooglc 
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4. In acknowledging receipt of a letter always refer to the date 
of your correspondent's letter in the first paragraph of your reply. 

5. Definite directions should always be given stating how and 
when goods should be shipped. 

6. In ordering from a catalogue, the page and particular edi- 
tion should be mentioned to avoid possible confusion with earlier 
or later editions. 

7. The following is a proper form : 

South Bend, Ind., Oct., 23, 1907. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
9-1 1 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Gentlemen : — 

Please forward to us at once by American Express the following : 
24 copies Nelson's Commercial Arithmetic 
50 copies Kimball's Business English 
5 gross Spencerian Pens, No. i 
We will remit on receipt of the goods and trust they may reach us promptly. 

Respectfully, 

George W. Bolster & Co. 

Exercise ^t. 

Rewrite the following letter in a neat and proper form : 

Wabash Ind June 23 1908 Albany book co, 368 wabash ave Chicago. 
Please ship me at once f. o. b. Chicago the following : 10 copies alice in won- 
derland ; one dozen Franklin's autobiography ; sixteen scott's ivanhoe, red line 
series ; and six copies of black beauty in paper binding. Do not ship unless 
you can guarantee that the books will reach me by the first prox. Send bill 
and i will remit on receipt of the goods. I am yours truly, robert c. ward. 



LESSON XLIII. 
Paragraphing: 

Paragraphing. Thus far in our studies very little has been said 
about paragraphing; however, the student who is striving to 
write good English must give careful attention to its study. 

The unbroken page of written or printed matter tires the eye of 
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the reader, while the text which is too frequently broken may do 
the same. If this alone were our guide the task of determining 
their length or structure would be comparatively easy. 

Any section or subdivision of a writing which relates to a par- 
ticular point, whether consisting of one or many sentences, is a 
paragraph. In fact, a paragraph, "like a sentence, should be a unit 
in substance and in expression, and should be developed with 
clearness, with force, and with ease." 

The subject of paragraphing letters is largely a matter of good 
taste and judgment. It is well to give a separate paragraph to 
each subject of which you are conveying information ; however, 
the paragraphs of a letter should not be so long as ordinary prose 
composition would generally admit. 

The attention of the student is called to the paragraphing of the 
letter found on page 81. Observe also the paragraphing of the 
model letter ordering goods found in Lesson XLII. Many short 
letters, however, containing but one principal thought, may be 
divided into two paragraphs in order to give the letter a neater 
appearance. 

The first sentence of a paragraph should begin on a new line, 
and at more than the usual distance from the margin. In a letter 
the first paragraph should begin below the salutation. The suc- 
ceeding paragraph should begin either in line with the first or a 
little farther to the left than the first. 

Paragraph Construction. 

As an exercise in paragraph construction, the combining of 
short sentences into longer sentences, each possessing unity, that 
is, containing but one principal thought, will be found very useful. 

Exercise 68. 

Combine each of the following into a single paragraph : 

I. He found himself obliged to leave home. He had not expected to go 
so soon. He sent them a note. He told them the purpose of his jour- 
ney. He asked them to meet him at a certain place. JJe nampd the 

place. Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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2. Benjamin Franklin learned his trade. He was a philosopher. He was 

a distinguished philosopher. He learned his trade in the office of his 
brother. His brother was a printer in Boston. 

3. G)lumbus returned to Spain in 1493. He had spent some months in 

exploring the delightful regions. These regions had long been 
dreamed of by many. These regions were now first thrown open to 
European eyes. 

Letter Writing. 

1. In case of first order, references should be given as to finan- 
cial standing or satisfactory provision for payment upon delivery. 

2. Punctuation marks may be omitted after items in an order. 
A colon should follow such expressions as "Please ship us the 
following." 

3. In ordering goods it is sometimes customary to place on a 
separate sheet a list of the goods wanted, with the address of the 
buyer and shipping directions. 

4. In writing letters enclosing checks, notes, money orders, 
etc., always state the nature of the enclosure and the amount of 
the same. Thus: "Enclosed find Postoffice Money Order for 
Twenty-six and 40-100 Dollars." Always write the cents in a 
fractional form. 

ExERasE 69. 

1. Write to the president of some college, asking for a catalogue of the 

school. 

2. Write a letter to the publishers of the Detroit Free Press, enclosing a 

bank draft for two dollars in payment for one year's subscription to 
their semi-weekly paper. State when you desire the subscription to 
begin. 

3. Write a letter to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, ordering one 

Royal Range stove, number 1902, and enclosing $2.00 to apply on ac- 
count. The stove to be sent C. O. D., subject to examination. Cata- 
logue number is 22T442, weight 450 pounds, and cost $19.50. Give 
shipping directions. 

A letter containing an enclosure should always state in just what form 
the remittance is sent. The remittance should be folded within the letter. 
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LESSON XLIV. 
Paragraphing. — Continued. 

Adaptation. "A speech or paragraph in which the words fit 
into their places like bricks in a wall or things on a hearth is to 
me a means of real and abiding enjoyment. It always reminds 
me of a dove-tailing in cabinet work." — Dr. Gold. 

The paragraph will be long or short, according to the number 
of sentences required to discuss the particular subject in hand. 
The opening sentence or sentences should prominently set forth 
the subject of the paragraph. 

Transition. In paragraph writing there should be an easy 
transition from one to the other. The thought of the writer 
should be brought out in a natural order, not forcing the reader 
"to jump from sentence to sentence, and from paragraph to para- 
graph." 

Ease in transition may be gained sometimes by using a con- 
junction so as to make the connection plain. Care must be exer- 
cised, however, that the words and and but are not over-used. 
Other words are suggested ; as, also, so, in this way, hence, how- 
eVer, nevertheless, thus. 

If the writer can vary his method so as to betray the process by 
which he achieves results and thus prevent attention being called 
to them, "he is justly said to have 'a flowing style.' " 

Exercise 70. 
Combine each of the following into a single paragraph : 

1. He went to church. He walked about the streets. He watched the peo- 

ple hurrying to and fro. He patted the children on the head. He 
questioned beggars. He looked down into the kitchens of houses. 
He looked up into the windows. He found pleasure in everything. 

2. The prisoners went mad. They were in despair. They trampled each 

other down. They fought. Everyone wanted a place at the window. 
They fought for water. There was. only a pittance given them. This 
only mocked their agonies. It was a cruel mercy to give so little 
water. They raved. They prayed. They blasphemed. They im- 
plored the guards to shoot them. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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3. Wolf set off down the river. He had with him about one-half of his 
men. They went in boats. They had neither sails nor oars. It was 
one o'clock in the morning. The day was the 13th of September. 
They were in search of the intrenched path. Wolf had seen it a few 
days before. They intended to climb the heights by it. They found 
it. Some of the soldiers ascended by it. Others climbed the steep 
bank near it. They clung to the roots of the maple, the ash, and 
the spruce. These trees were growing on the side of the declivity. 
With a few volleys they dispersed the French picket. This picket 
was guarding the heights. This took place when they reached the 
summit. 

Letter Writing. 

1. You owe Harvey Mason, Brainerd, Minn., $54.34 on ac- 
count. Write a letter to him enclosing a note due in three months 
in settlement of the account. Write the note and ask him to send 
you a receipt. 

2. Write Harvey Mason's reply to your letter, and the receipt 
which should accompany the same. Offer thanks for the favor 
and state that the writer hopes the note will be promptly met at 
maturity. 

3. Write the answer of Montgomery Ward & Co. to your letter 
in Exercise 69 ordering a stove. Make them say that your order 
has been received and that the stove will be shipped at once. If 
possible name the railroad over which it is shipped and that it is 
sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. Fold this letter and 
enclose it in an envelope properly addressed to yourself. Give 
street and number. 

4. Make out the following bill, allowing your teacher to sug- 
gest place, date, names and terms : 

7 tons, 324 lbs. hay at $9 per ton. 
270 lbs. pork at $4.50 per cwt. 
81 bush., 16 lbs. barley at 39c. per bush. 
24 bush., 20 lbs. oats at 24c. per bush. 

2 bbls. sugar, each 154 lbs, at 3 1-2 lbs. for 14c. 
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LESSON XLV. 
Sentence Building. 

105. Composition is putting words together in order to convey 
our thoughts to others. It is a practical art, acquired, not by rule, 
but by imitation. 

Words should be arranged in the right way so that they shall 
fit one another and combine to make good sense. Careful atten- 
tion should be given to clearness, unity, and strength. 

106. Clearness has reference to our ideas, and springs from a 
distinct conception of the subject under consideration. In order 
that we may be understood with clearness we should clothe our 
ideas with words afld phrases which conform to the rules and 
laws of structure. 

Aristotle's advice, ''To think as wise men and speak as the 
common people," contains a wholesome germ of truth. You must 
cultivate the homely idioms of our mother-tongue if you would 
reach the popular heart. The most idiomatic English is always 
the most effective. "I want a light to read by," or "a fork to eat 
with," is more idiomatic than *T want a light by which I may 
read," or "a fork with which I may eat." "Which is the best," is 
generally preferable to 'Svhich is the better of the two," because 
more in accordance with our idioms. "He stood where the stream 
ran swiftest," is stronger English than "he stood where the 
stream ran most rapidly." After correctness the most essential 
quality of style, and the chief thing to aim at in your writing, is 
clearness. It is not enough that you be understood; you must 
write in such a manner, as Qiiintilian says, that no one can pos- 
sibly misunderstand you. The ability to write clearly implies so 
much besides that it may justly be regarded as an attainment of 
the highest order. To write clearly you must think clearly, and 
to think clearly you must have a well-trained mind. — Edward A, 
Allen. 

107. The things which make against clearness and force in 
writing and speaking arise from a careless use of words, ambigu- 
ity resulting from ill-considered paragraphing, misproportion^t]^d> ^ 
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arrangement, and loosely-constructed sentences. The things 
which make for clearness are a knowledge of paragraphing, sen- 
tence structure, and the meaning and the right use of words. 

Do you say : 

I am real ill for I am really ill. 

Hadn't ought " shouldn't have. 

A free pass ** a pass. 

New beginners " beginners. 

Elevated up " elevated. 

He don't come to see me " he doesn't come, etc. 

Who are you going with? " with whom areyou going? 

She wrote to Nell and /, when you say correctly, "She wrote to me" 

Exercise 71. 
In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. The view from the summit of the mountain is (superb, magnificent, 

sublime). 

2. Dickens' "Pickwick Papers" is a very (amusing, laughable, ludicrous) 

book. 

3. I have very important news to (impart, disclose, communicate) to you. 

4. The lady who (lives, resides, dwells) next to us is an artist of consid- 

erable (ability, talent, capacity). 

5. The more (knowledge, erudition, learning) one has, the better is he 

fitted for life. 

6. We should not be so ready to (censure, rebuke, reproach) our fellow 

men for their (faults, errors, mistakes). 

7. There is a very (opportune, seasonable, timely) article on the subject 

in the magazine. 

8. He tried hard to (recollect, remember) the date. 

Letter Writing. 

1. You have received a bill of goods bought of Siegel, Cooper & 
Co., 24 Broadway, New York, showing an amount due them of 
$29.45. Write them a letter enclosing your check on the First 
National Bank of your city for the amount, less 2% for prompt 
payment. Write the check as well as the letter. 

2. A letter has been sent to Sears, Roebuck & Co., 68 Fulton St., 
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Chicago, desiring a sample of the material used in overcoat No. 
216, gentlemen's wear, as described in their catalogue; also sam- 
ples of cloth suitable for a dress-suit. The writer also wants to 
buy a good typewriter and asks them to recommend one. 

Write Sears, Roebuck & Co/s reply to this letter, stating that 
they do not send samples of cloth like overcoat and give reasons. 
They do, however, enclose samples for dress-suit, and recommend 
a certain typewriter with reasons. 

Exercise 72, 
Review Questions. 

1. In our attempt to write good English what should be our aim? 

2. Define a phrase, a clause. Name the different kinds. 

3. What is the meaning of dirt, earth? Are they S3nion3rmous ? 

4. What is the meaning of R. S. V. P.? vs.? ibid.? 

5. Give three rules for dividing words into syllables. 

6. Which is correct, "Each of the boys has a book" or "have a book"? 

Why?' 

7. How may emphasis be shown in writing? 

8. What do you consider as the requisites of a good letter writer? 
g. What is a paragraph? What is meant by transition? 

10. Describe orally the cover of your book, how it is made, etc. 

11. What is the difference in meaning between "inclose" and "enclose." 

12. If a man sells one kind of stove, does he have a "line" of stoves? 

13. After what words in a business letter is a colon likely to be needed ? 

14. When may you omit the salutation in a letter? 

15. Should names of streets or cities be abbreviated? 

16. When a sentence naturally begins with figures or a symbol, what shall 

you do? 

LESSON XLVI. 
Sentence Building. — Continued. 

108. The words and members most nearly related in sense 
should be placed as near as possible to each other, even though 
their separation would cause no ambiguity. 

When different things have a distinct relation to each other 
with respect to the order of time, place, cause, effect, or the like, 
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a corresponding order should he observed in assigning them their 
position in the sentence ; as, instead of saying, "Well and alive," 
say "Alive and well." 

Exercise 73. 
Improve the following sentences : 

1. Mrs. J. P. of Chicago is visiting her sister, Mrs. T. B., who has been 

very ill with pleurisy, and other relatives in town. 

2. He was a youth of many virtues and accomplished. 

3. I never remember to have heard of such a case. 

4. John promised his father never to abandon his friends. 

5. I never remember to have seen such a storm. 

6. People have been crying out that Germany never could be an aggressive 

power a great deal too soon. 

7. I have been so much pleased with your willingness to help me, that I 

venture to apply to you again. 

8. Mankind never employed so many figures of speech as when they had 

hardly any words for expressing their meaning. 

9. The murderer was evidently in quest of money, but luckily Mr. Judkin 

had deposited all his funds in the bank the day before, so that he lost 
nothing but his life. 

Collection Letters. 

All correspondence relating to collections should be firm in pur- 
pose yet respectful, therefore it is a difficult task to write such let- 
ters and at the same time not to offend the debtor. A sharp dun- 
ning letter should never be sent unless polite requests have failed 
to bring the desired payment. 

A request stamped, or written upon a statement such as, "Past 
due, please remit ;" "Perhaps this has escaped your notice ; a re- 
mittance would be thankfully received," etc., is suggestive of a 
mild dun, and if no attention is given to such it may be followed 
in a reasonable length of time by a statement that "we shall draw 
on you if we'do not hear from you in ten days." 

The following are examples of dunning letters which illustrate 
this feature of business correspondence : 
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M3d Dunning Letter. 

Princeton, Ind., Nov. 23, 1907. 
Mr. J. D. Bangham, 
Mt. Vernon, O. 
Dear Sir: — 

Enclosed you will find a statement of your account to date, and 
as we have several large bills to meet next week we trust you may be able 
to remit us the amount of your indebtedness, or at least a considerable por- 
tion of it. 

We appreciate your promptness at such times during the past and sincerely 
trust that you may be able to favor us at this time. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy and hoping to hear from you 
soon, we are 

Yours truly, 

Austin & Tucker. 



Princeton, Ind., December 10, '07. 
Mr. J. D. Bangham, 
Mt. Vernon, O. 
Dear Sin- 
As no attention has been paid to the several statements which 
we have mailed you and our various letters asking for a settlement of your 
account, we feel compelled to write you in more serious terms and to urge 
upon you the necessity of attending to this matter without further delay. 

If we do not have a remittance from you by the 20th inst. we shall draw 
upon you at sight and shall expect our draft to be honored upon presenta- 
tion. We remain 

Yours respectfully, 

A. J. Miller & Co. 

In writing a letter reminding a debtor of an unpaid account, al- 
ways enclose a statement of the account. 

Exercise 74. 

I. Write an answer to the Mild Dunning Letter found in this 
lesson, giving reasons why the writer cannot meet the obligation 
just now, and stating just when he will be able to settle it. Be 
sure that the tone of the letter is such that it exhibits-a juslf ap- 

Digitized by VjOvJQ IC 
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preciation of the debtor's situation. Be careful that the letter is 
not too short, or curt. 

2. Write an answer to the same letter granting the request 
willingly, and enclosing a New York draft for one-half of the bill 
with assurances that the balance will be remitted within thirty 
days. Give some roiison why you cannot send the whole of it 
now. 



LESSON XLVII. 
Sentence Building. — Continued. 

109. Unity has reference to some one purpose or leading idea, 
in the parts of a composition or discourse. It is essential to every 
sentence and in every kind of writing. 

It is not always easy to secure unity, hence it is better that the 
student should not attempt the writing of long sentences until he 
can secure unity of thought, for the lack of this is always charac- 
teristic of poor writing. As an aid in securing unity we would 
suggest the following : 

1. During the course of the sentence the subject should be 
changed as little as possible. One principal agent should lead the 
sentence, and one kind of construction should generally prevail in 
it, an unnecessary mixture of phraseologies being carefully avoid- 
ed. The following from Harper's Weekly illustrates a case in lack 
of unity: 

"The body of Stephen Girard lies in a sarcophagus in the vestibule of the 
main college building, which is built after the model of a Grecian temple; 
its 34 Corinthian columns measure six feet in diameter, and are 55 feet high, 
and cost $15,000 each. The college opened with 95 students." 

2. An unnecessary use of parenthetical expressions should be 
avoided, as an injudicious use of them seldom fails to be disagree- 
able. 

3. Avoid the too frequent use of the word "and." Writing be- 
comes monotonous and tiresome to the reader to find a string of 
coordinate clauses loosely held together by this word. It shows 
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that the writer does not clearly understand the logical arrange- 
ment which expressions sustain to one another; as, — 

A fox stole into a vineyard,, where the ripe, sunny fruit was trained on 
high in a most tempting manner, and he made a spring after the luscious 
prize, and failing in all his attempts, he muttered as he retreated, "Well, 
what does it matter? The grapes are sour." 

4. Sentences should never be extended beyond what seems 
their natural close. Inattention to this rule is destructive both of 
strength and unity ; as, — 

Mr. Jones, of this city, met with a painful accident yesterday; he is now 
quite an old man. 

Exercise 75. 

Lightening means becoming lighter ; lightning, electric flashes. 

Proceed, to go forward ; precede, to go before. 

Rise, the act of rising ; raise, cause to rise. 

Poplar, a kind of tree; popular, pleasing to the people. 

Practicable, capable of being done ; practical, capable of being 
turned to use. > 

Supply the proper word in the following, using a word from the 
above : 

1. It was the most .... ditty I ever heard. 

2. It was commonly held in ... . estimation. 

3. The farmer .... wheat, com, oats, and hay. 

4. Shall we ... . very early tomorrow morning? 

5. I have .... very early every morning this week. 

6. We .... before daylight, and had the sail .... before the 

sun was up. 

7. It ... . all the river with a blaze. 

8. Ball . . . . / is a rare form of lightning. 

9. Since the last flash of .... the sky is .... in the east. 

10. He played a . . . . joke on me. 

11. It . . . . from policy, not love. 

12. It is usual to ... . hostilities by a public declaration. 

13. It is a very .... weapon. 

14. John, please .... the curtain and let us see the sun .... 
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Letter Writing. 

1. It is troublesome to copy all your letters in a letter press; 
but it will save work and worry in the long run. Many business 
houses avoid the use of the letter press by taking carbon copies 
of all letters and filing these copies with the letters to which they 
reply. 

2. If it becomes necessary to suggest the use of forcible meas- 
ures for the collection of a debt, the language of the letter should 
6e so worded that it may give the impression that it is rather a 
reluctant act which necessitates such harsh measures. 

3. The business man who is careful, prompt, and courteous in 
correspondence, can generally be depended on to fulfill his obli- 
gations thoroughly and promptly. 

4. "Special discounts are usually offered to buyers to induce 
them to pay cash, and the success or failure of a business is often 
determined by discounting or failing to discount all bills." 

5. Do not write business letters in a hit-or-miss style. Study 
carefully their phraseology so as to present all the facts in as 
logical and effective way as possible. 

6. Duns should not be made on postal cards as the United 
States postal laws make this a penal offense. However, a bill or 
statement of account is permissible. 

Exercise y6. 

1. Write letters asking for remittances, assigning in each letter 
one of the following reasons : 

jk. Because you are in need of ready funds at this time. 

b. Because of a dissolution of a partnership, making it necessary that all 

accounts should be settled at once. 

c. Because the account is long past due. 

d. Because of a heavy loss from a recent bank failure from which you will 

not be able to realize more than 25c on a dollar. 

2. Write three "follow up" letters, making the last one to read 
that severe measures will be instituted in case of non-payment at 
an early date. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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LESSON XLVin. 

Sentence Building. — Continued. 

no. Strength. — ^The strength of a sentence consists in such a 
selection and position of the words and arrangement of the mem- 
bers as to give the fullest expression of the meaning intended. 

1. The splitting of particles, or separating a preposition from 
its regular order, should be avoided, though to avoid it is not 
always easy. 

2. Prepositions usually precede their objects, but when the 
object is a pronoun the preposition is frequently thrown forward 
to the end of the sentence ; as, — 

A preposition is a poor word to end a sentence with, 
A peg to hang a hat on. — Thackeray. 

3. A preposition as such is by no means a feeble word. What 
can be finer than this from Rufus Choate? 

**What! Banish the Bible from our schools? Never, so long as there is 
left of Pl3rmouth Rock a piece large enough to make a gun flint of!" 
—Phelps. 

4. Phrases and clauses should be kept from the end of the sen- 
tence, except when they are emphatic. Variety in the use of 
words, expressions, kinds of sentences, etc., may be employed, 
and adds strength to the writing. 

Exercise 77. 

Change the position of the preposition in the following sen- 
tences : 

1. Whom was the book given to? 

2. Scott is an author whom every one is delighted with. 

3. They glide away over the meadows in winter in sledges. 

4. Logic is a study which few derive real benefit from. 

5. The men whom you are so anxious to discover I have already got in- 

formation of. 

6. If you please to look into the matter you would see the miserable con- 

dition that some of us are in. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Words often confused. Write sentences illustrating their use: 



advantage, benefit 


appear. 


seem 


deadly, deathly 


also, likewise 


confess, 


acknowledge 


confess, admit 


ability, capacity 


authentic, genuine 


continuous, continual 


Words to be divided into syllables : 




ally 


coadjutor 


enervate 


malefactor 


abdomen 


carbine 


extant 


matinee 


bronchitis 


comely 


forge 


Malay 


Belial 


coral 


finances 


revolted 


calliope 


debris 


hymeneal 


sacrilegious 


chameleon 


docile 


isolated 


suite 


calligraphy 


deficit 


jugular 


sacrificable 


Caucasian 


exhausted 


lenient 


squalor 



(Note. It is claimed that no one has yet been found who, without con- 
sulting a dictionary, can pronounce all the above words correctly at first read- 
ing. Try them.) 

Letter Writing. 

A few days ago you received the following letter from A. B. 
Teeple : 

Pinckney, W. Va., Oct. 23, 1907. 
Messrs. Homer Ct HUl & Co., ^ 

206 Broadway, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

I have just opened a large grocery store in this place and the 
prospects of success seem assured. I shall be pleased to deal with your firm 
and can refer you to Rand & Town, 360 Broadway, New York, as to my busi- 
ness integrity. 

This being our first transaction I shall be prepared to settle for the goods 
on delivery if by a previous mail you will forward me the bill showing the 
usual cash discount. 

Enclosed find order, whicli I should wish filled as promptly as convenient. 

Very truly, 

A. B. Teeple. 

Exercise 78. 

I. Write A. B. Teeple a letter in answer to the above, stating 
that you will be pleased to open an account with him, as Rand & 
Town have spoken very highly of him. State that yo*^hay^|fpr- 
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warded the goods according to his invoice and enclose bill, which 
is subject to 5% discount for ready cash. 
Wish him success in his new enterprise. 

2. You owe Edson, Moore & Co., Detroit, Mich., $235.25 on 
account, which will be due the first of next week. Much of your 
trade is with people living in the country, who require long terms 
of credit, and therefore collections are slow. Not only this, but 
you have recently made extensive repairs upon your store build- 
ing, which makes it rather inconvenient for you to settle at this 
time. Write Edson, Moore & Co., telling them the circum- 
stances, and ask them to accept your note for thirty days at 6% 
interest in settlement of the account. 

3. Write Edson, >Ioore & Co.'s reply to the above, granting 
the request willingly, with assurances of perfect confidence in the 
disposition and ability of the writer to meet all his obligations. 

4. Over three weeks ago you ordered three cases of Walkover 
shoes of Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio, and were told 
they would be sent without delay. You have not received them, 
and are losing trade because of the delay. Ask them to look into 
the matter immediately, and say that you would appreciate any 
special eflfort they may make to hasten the delivery. 

5. Write Beecher, Peck & Lewis's answer to the above, stating 
that they are very sorry for the delay, pleading a strike among 
the employes of the establishment, and promising to attend to the 
matter as soon as the strike is ended, which will be in a day or 
two. 

LESSON XLIX. 

Long and Short Sentences. 

III. A Sentence should not be too long, though the long sen- 
tence has its place, and is often better to use than the short one. 
The short sentence admits of rapidity, and generally furnishes 
examples of simplicity of language, but a prolonged succession of 
short sentences is monotonous. A long sentence usually fatigues 
the reader, and the skillful writer will "alternate long with short. 
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using the former, for the most part, to unfold his thought, the 
latter to enforce it." The following is a good example of the long 
sentence : 

Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous en- 
sign of the republic, now known and honored throughout the earth, still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing for its motto, 
no such miserable interrogatory as "What is all this worth?" nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, "Liberty first and Union afterwards" ; but every- 
where, spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart. 
Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable! — Daniel Webster. 

Look at this passage from De Quincey : 

Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro, trepidations of innu- 
merable fugitives — ^I knew not whether from the good cause or the bad; 
darkness and lights; tempest and human faces; and at last, with the sense 
that all was lost, female forms and the features that were worth all the world 
to me; and but a moment allowed — ^and clasped hands, with heart-breaking 
partings; and then everlasting farewells; and with a sigh such as the caves 
of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of 
Death, the sound was reverberated — everlasting farewells! — And I awoke in 
struggles, and cried aloud, "I will sleep no more!" — Opium-Eater, 

Notice the following passage from Webster's Bunker Hill ad- 
dress, quoted by Mr. Hill in his "Principles of Rhetoric." Observe 
the change from lon^ to short sentences, thus relieving the 
monotony by variety, and relaxing the strain upon the reader's 
attention : 

Venerable men! you have come down to us from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that you might behold this 
joyous day. You are now where you stood fifty years ago, this very hour, 
with your brothers and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife of 
your country. Behold, how altered! The same heavens are indeed over 
your heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet; but all else how changed! 
You Ijear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed volumes of smoke 
and flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground strewed with the 
dead and the dying ; the impetuous charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; 
the loud call to repeated assault; the summoning of all that is manly to re- 
peated resistance; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an in- 
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stant to whatever of terror there may be in war and death; — ^all these you 
have witnessed, but you witness them no more. All is peace. 

Letters of Application. 

There is no other class of letters a knowledge of which is of 
more vital importance to the student than the letters of applica- 
tion, and the ability to follow up an opening once made by such 
a letter. 

In the first place, the applicant should be qualified for the posi- 
tion he seeks, as no one should attempt to sell services which he 
does not possess. A first letter of application should at least state : 

1. Age. 

2. Exact educational qualifications. 

3. Desire to engage with a firm of recognized standing, where 
it will pay to work hard for advancement. 

4. Several good references, or copies of letters of recommenda- 
tion. 

Model Form. 

402 Bidwcll St., 
Nashville, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1997. 
Messrs. Johnson, Brown & Co., 

175 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

Learning from your advertisement that a clerkship in your house 
is vacant, I beg to offer myself for the position. 

I am sixteen years of age, and am strong and in excellent health and de- 
sire to engage with a firm of recognized standing where it will pay to work 
hard for advancement. I have just graduated from the seventh grade of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and I enclose testimonials of my char- 
acter and standing, from the president of that institution. 

If you desire a personal interview I shall be glad to present myself at such 
time and place as you may name. 

Yours respectfully, 

Charles M. Hastings. 

Observations. 

I. Study carefully to write in a dignified and respectful tone, 
giving full information concerning yourself and qualifications. 
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2. "A signature should evidence the pride of the writer in his 
name by being written as well as possible and perfectly legible." 

3. Letters asking favors or information which is of interest to 
the sender only should contain a stamp or self-addressed envelope 
for a reply. 

4. In sending a reply to an advertisement, state when and 
where the advertisement was seen, and care should be taken to 
answer all the requirements called for. 

5. The utmost care should be exercised that letters of applica- 
tion, and in fact all letters, should be free from blots, erasures, 
and interlineations. Study carefully the grammatical construc- 
tions and see that the spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
form of the letter are correct. 

Exercise 79. 
Letter Writing. 

Answer each of the following advertisements : 

WANTED — ^A boy to deliver messages. 
Must be punctual, prompt, polite. W. 
U. Telegraph Co. 

^BOOKKEEPER who can furnish ref- 
erences. Address box A, No. 29, Free 
Press. 

YOUNG MAN for assistant store- 
keeper; one familiar with hardware 
and plumbing stock preferred. Address 
box B, No. 7, Free Press. 

STENOGRAPHER wanted; must be 
bright and accurate and willing to help 
in general office work; state age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address 
box A, No. IS, Free Press. 
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LESSON L. 
Periodic and Loose Sentences. 

112. A Periodic or Suspended Sentence is one in which the 
leading clause is reserved until the end. This means that such a 
sentence does not make sense until the last word is reached. 

"This form of presentation, which is called the periodic style, 
is not necessarily artistic, or even artificial, but is simply the re- 
duction to a syntactic form of the details and modifications which 
a speaker without art naturally inserts in parentheses and digres- 
sions." 

113. A Loose Sentence is so constructed that it may be brought 
to a grammatical close at one or more points before the end is 
reached. 

Loose sentences are by no means always faulty, because they 
avoid stiflfness and the tiresomeness that would result if all the 
sentences were of the suspended or periodic sort. Besides, we 
may wish to emphasize a certain modifier; then we should place 
it in an emphatic position, as at the beginning or at the end. 

We should know the difference between loose and periodic 
sentences, and should be able easily to change one form into the 
other. Then we may choose, as we write, which form we need 
to use. In general, the periodic form, since it does not complete 
the main statement until at or near the end of the sentence, is the 
more emphatic ; while the loose form is the more familiar. — Max- 
well & Smith's Writing in English. 

The period is a structure in which the completion of the sense 
is suspended till the close. The ancient rhetoricians compared it 
to a sling, from which the stone is ejected after many circuits. 
A loose sentence is one in which the end might grammatically 
occur before the close. Such a sentence is a chain, from which 
a link may be dropped from the end, and it will still be a chain, 
and will have an end. The periodic structure is a glass ball ; to 
part with a fragment of it is to ruin the whole. — Phelps. 

The following show examples of periodic and loose sentences 
contrasted : Digiti,,^ by Google 
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Lcx)SE. Periodic. 

1 walked quickly down the street Walking quickly down the street, I 

and sped swiftly into the alley where sped swiftly into the alley where they 

they were working. were working. 

"We came to our journey's end at "At last, after much fatigue, 

last, with no small difficulty, after through deep roads, and bad weather, 

much fatigue, through deep roads, we came, with no small difficulty, to 

^nd bad weather." our journey's end." 

He looked warm and was warm. He not only looked warm, but was 

warm. 

The man was calm and he was The man was not only calm but 

daring. daring. 

"Still he pressed forward, waving "As he still pressed forward, wav- 

his sword arid cheering his soldiers to ing his sword and cheering his sol- 

the attack, but a third shot lodged diers to the attack, a third shot 

deep within his breast." lodged deep within his breast." 

The waves rolled over his head Though the waves rolled over his 

and threatened to drown him, but he head and threatened to drown him, 

reached the shore in safety. he reached the shore in safety. 

(Note. The pupil is referred to any good rhetoric for further examples of 
periodic and loose sentences showing exercises for changing such sentences 
from one to the other.) 

Letters of Recommendation. 

The main essential of a letter of recommendation should be 
truthfulness. It should not overestimate the abilities of the per- 
son recommended, and "never state more than the most con- 
servative man into whose hands it may fall will find amply 
justified." 

Model Form. 

Office of 

CARSON, PIRIE AND SCOTT. 

Chicago, 111. 

November 4, 1907. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that Mr. John L. Nowlin has acceptably filled the position 
as manager in our Carpet Department for the past five years. 

We would be glad to retain Mr. Nowlin in our employ, but he has decided 
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to go West to open up a business for himself. We gladly commend him to 
the favorable consideration of the business community. 

Respectfully, 

Carson, Pirie and Scott, 

Per J. P. Scott. 

Exercise 80. 

1. You were employed at one time as bookkeeper for the 
Hook-Hardie Co., Hudson, Ohio. Write this firm for a letter of 
recommendation, asking them to speak, if possible, with refer- 
ence to your faithfulness to duties and ability as a bookkeeper 
covering your connection with their business. Thank them in 
advance for the kindness. 

2. Write the letter which you are supposed to have received 
from the Hook-Hardie Co., Hudson, Ohio, in reply to your letter 
above. 



LESSON LI. 
Balanced Sentences. 

1 14. A Balanced Sentence is one in which the clauses or phrases 
of one part are similar in form with the other, or are contrasted 
in meaning. 

Notice the following examples of balanced sentences : 

Our poor work may perish; but thine shall endure! This monument may 
moulder away; the solid ground it rests upon may sink down to a level with 
the sea ; but thy memory sh^ll not fail ! — Webster's Bunker Hill Oration. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. — Ps. xix. 7, 8. 

Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist. In the one, we 
most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a com- 
manding impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows with a careful mag- 
nificence. — Pope. 
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Exercise 8i. 
Compose balanced sentences about the opposites : 

right and wrong government and anarchy 

pleasure and pain diligence and indolence 

light and darkness love and hatred 

virtue and vice honesty and dishonesty 
knowledge and ignorance 

Letters of Introduction. 

A Letter of Introduction is a means by which one business 
acquaintance is made known to another. It should not be given, 
however, unless the writer is well acquainted with the person to 
whom it is given as well as the one who is to receive it. Such 
letters are usually considered as an indorsement of the bearer, 
hence great care should be exercised in wording them. 

It is not customary to seal such letters. 

The following is a model : 

Model Form. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Dec. 2, 1906. 
Mr. B. F. Johnson, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir:— 

This will introduce to you my friend, Dr. John H. Cline, a recent 
graduate of Rush Medical College, who is thinking of locating in your city 
for the purpose of practicing medicine. Any courtesies you may be able to 
show Dr. Cline will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Yours very truly, 

Walter S. Kennedy. 

Exercise 82. 

I. Write a letter to Charles H. Osborne, Secretary Board of 
Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., introducing your friend Howard 
J. Shook, of your city, who intends opening up a general printing 
business in Minneapolis. 
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. 2. Your friend, Daniel F. Parks, Munith, Iowa, has asked you ^ 
for a letter of indorsement, as he intends to open up a general dry 
goods business in Kalamazoo, Mich., and wishes to visit Mandel 
Bros., Chicago, to look over their stock, with a view to making 
some purchases of them, and perhaps ask for credit. Address your 
letter to Mandel Bros. It should be guardedly worded, as you 
desire to assure them that you think it will be profitable for them 
to extend him every reasonable courtesy. 

In writing a letter of this kind it is easy to incur some moral 
obligation, if not leg^l, hence you should know the moral worth 
and financial ability of the one you are recommending and write 
your letter accordingly. 

Exercise 83. 

Review Questions. 

I. What are the things which make for clearness in writing? 
, 2. Define composition, unity, and strength. 

3. What can you say as to the too frequent use of andf 

4. Distinguish between simple, complex, and compound sentences. 

5. Explain when a collective noun is singular and when plural. 

6. Tell orally some interesting fact about your county. 

7. Tell the meaning of, "A stitch in time saves nine." 

8. Is it ever wise to send a sharp dunning letter? 

9. Would you think it wise to be more polite in writing to a customer than 

to a business house from which you are buying? 

10. By what rule should we be guided in arranging paragraphs ? 

11. How are compound relative pronouns formed? 

12. How should a woman sign her name when writing to a stranger? 

13. In writing the address on an envelope when, for example, is it desirable 

to write "Twelfth Street" and when '*i2th Street"? 

14. Why would it be unwise to say in writing what you might be privileged 

to say in speech? 

15. Explain how to use such expressions as "I am," and "We are," in a letter. 

16. Should the width of the margin depend upon the length of a letter? 
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LESSON LIL 
The Right Use of Words. 

115. A painstaking effort to select and use the best possible 
words to express ideas should be the aim of every student of 
English. That part of expression which treats of the selection 
and right use of words is called Diction. 

A large proportion of the words found in the dictionary are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. These words are the basis of the English 
language, and a knowledge of their derivation and history is very 
helpful in the current use of words. All that a student has learned 
in the preceding pages of this book of the grammar of our lan- 
guage, the arrangement of words, phrases, clauses, etc., will be of 
little use unless he acquires an intimate knowledge with many 
good words. 

116. There are several good ways of increasing one's vocab- 
ulary : 

1. Keep on the lookout for new words, and good words. Con- 
sult the dictionary about any new word you may hear, and after- 
wards use it if possible. 

2. Read as much as possible in good English, and read intelli- 
gently. Read fiction, biography, history, travels, etc., and make a 
list of the new words, with their meanings, which you find in 
your reading and study. 

3. In your talking and writing carefully discriminate in the 
right use of words. While several words may convey the same 
general idea, each word has its own particular force and applica- 
tion. In the study of synonyms it will be necessary for you to 
consult a good dictionary, and if possible a book of synonyms. 
In your written work think of all the words which come near 
answering your purpose. Friend, companion, comrade, associate, 
acquaintance, — what differences are there in meaning? A friend 
is one joined to another by affection; a companion is a mate, a 
partner, or one who shares one's lot ; a comrade is one associated 
in a friendly way ; an associate is a person connected with one in 
a business or other undertaking ; an acquaintance means a person 
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with whom one is acquainted but not on friendly terms, or an 
intimate. For example: "For several years he was only an ac- 
quaintance, but later he was my associate on the Board of Trade 
and my comrade in the Spanish-American War, then during our 
residence in Chicago we were constant companions, and now, 
though I have not seen him for a number of years, we are still 
close friends." 

Exercise 84. 

1. In your reading during the week, note five words that are 
new to you. Words in general use are to be selected, and not 
technical words. The lists are to be handed to the teacher, and 
will be made the basis of special study and discussion. 

2. Read each phrase, substituting synonyms for the italicized 
words : 



I. Insipid fruit. 


9. Imprudent methods. 


2. Relentless ioes. 


10. Indelible impressions. 


3. Chaplet of flowers. 


II. Infallible signs. 


4. Auspicious omens. 


12. Merchants' liabilities. 


5. Gnarled oaks. 


13. Frugal habits. 


6. Debtors' assets. 


14. Benevolent feelings. 


7. Martial music. 


15. Waning power. 


8. Voluntary offering. 


16. Brutal actions. 



3. Give a word meaning : 

1. False praise. 

2. Reverence for God. 

3. A habit of being pleased. 

4. A habit of inactivity. 

5. A desire to succeed. 



6. The time just before morning. 

7. A love for one's fellow-men. 

8. A strong love of money. 

9. A kind feeling toward others. 
la The habit of doing what is right 



4. Tell the difference in meaning of these words, and use each 
word in a sentence : 



1. missives, missiles. 

2. emigrants, immigrants. 

3. perjury, forgery. 

4. diseased, deceased. 

5. rout, route. 

6. propose, purpose. 



7. luxurious, luxuriant. 

8. equity, inequity. 

9. retaliate, reciprocate. 

10. contemptible, contemptuous. 

11. human, humane. 

12. prospective, retrospective. )OqIc 
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Telegraphing. 

Telegrams should be as brief as is consistent with clearness. 
Telegraph companies make a minimum charge for ten words or 
less, therefore nothing is gained by reducing a message below 
this ; but an additional charge is made for every word above ten. 

Much of the telegraphing of the world is carried on in cipher. 
This is done usually for the sake of lessening the expense of 
sending, but may be for privacy as well. In cipher a word is often 
made to represent a sentence, or sometimes even an order for 
goods. 

No charge is made for the date, address and signature in a 
telegram, simply the message. The salutation and complimentary 
close should be omitted. 

Exercise 85. 

1. A friend is ill in the General Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. Send a 
telegram to his father, stating how he is, (i) favorable, (2) un- 
favorable, (3) serious. 

2. Send a message to Mrs. W. R. Brown, informing her of the 
illness of her son George, attending the University. 

3. Send a message to your uncle in Joppa, Mo., stating that 
you and your brother expect to arrive in that city Monday morn- 
ing at 9 130 a. m., and requesting to be met at the station. You 
have one trunk. 

4. Write a telegram to William H. Ball, 378 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, asking permission to draw on him at sight for the 
amount of his indebtedness to you, $87. 

5. Telegraph your friend E. L. Allen, Moline, 111., that your 
father was elected by a majority of more than five hundred votes. 
The election was very exciting, and your father is much rejoiced 
over the outcome. 

6. Telegraph the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
10 express at once ten Nelson's Commercial Arithmetic, eight 
Gilbert's Complete Bookkeeping, and sixteen Fritch's Quick 

F>«""°s- DisitizodbyGoogle 
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7. You desire to engage a room at the Griswold House, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for Friday night. Write a dispatch to the pro- 
prietor, asking him to reserve a good single room for you, one on 
the south side preferred. 



LESSON LHI. 
The Right Use of Words. — Continued. 

1 17. An impropriety of speech or a violation of purity in writ- 
ing is called a Barbarism. Only words of a present, national and 
reputable use should be employed in writing and speaking. 

The following are the most common classes of barbarisms : 

1. Foreign Words. By this we mean words not naturalized, 
and for which there are generally good English equivalents. 
Debris (for ruins), role (for part), artist (for actor), etc. 

2. New Words, not sanctioned by good usage. Blizzard, 
nobby, bike, baseballist, swell (adjective), etc. 

3. Obsolete Words. Perchance, eke, trow, quoth, etc. 

4. Technical Words, those peculiar to a science, an art, or a 
trade. Such words may be used by those who are qualified to 
think in such language and understand it, but others should be 
cautious in the use of them. 

5. Vulgar, or Slang Words. Confab, ain't, cute, I am five dol- 
lars shy, etc. 

6. Local Words, peculiar to a place or to a part of a country. 
I reckon, right smart, I guess, etc. 

118. Avoid overusing words, trite phrases, or hackneyed quo- 
tations. Some words have been used so much that they have lost 
all their freshness and much of their meaning. It is useless to try 
to describe, as some young women do, all kinds of things by such 
words as "nice," "lovely," "awful," "splendid," or "perfectly im- 
mense"; find some other adjective that will express your mean- 
ing exactly, and remember that it is no disgrace to speak good 
English everywhere. 
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119. Avoid pretentious words. Try to find a word or words 
suitable to the thought you wish to express. Extravagant expres- 
sions are often used with the idea that they give force to the 
thought. Don't say an awful pen, awful good, when you mean a 
poor pen, very good, or brilliant when you mean bright, or tre- 
mendous when you mean large, etc. 

Exercise 86. 

I. Substitute for the italicized words suitable descriptive ex- 
pressions : 

1. Nice weather; a nice picture; nice clothes; a nice man; nice music. 
2. Awfully slow; awfully dear; awfully pretty. 3. Splendid entertainment; a 
perfectly splendid sermon; splendid pudding. 4. This carriage is just too 
lovely for anything. 5. The delay was disgusting. 6. What a pretty steam- 
ship 1 7. Those shoes are an immense fit. 8. I hate long stories. 9. I just 
adore caramels. 10. What a horrid mistake! 11. The coffee seems mighty 
weak. 

2. Use correctly in sentences: nice, awful, horrid, splendid, 
lovely, disgusting. 

3. Select five words that may correctly describe a brook, a 
speech, music, Niagara Falls, a mountain path. 

4. In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. He was (aware, conscious) of a very unpleasant feeling coming over 

him. 

2. After the witness's (testimony, evidence) the case was adjourned. 

3. I have found the package (alluded, referred) to in your advertisement. 

4. The Irish are (perpetually, continually) using shall for will. 

5. He rejected the (proposal, proposition) made by his friend. 

6. Her death was hourly (anticipated, expected). 

7. He has not yet (answered, replied to) my letter. 

8. Potatoes are very (plenty, plentiful) this season. 

9. There were not (less, fewer) than twenty persons present. 

10. He acted toward the prisoners with too much (lenity, leniency). 

Miscellaneous Letters. 

Friendship Letters. — Perhaps one of the chief charms of a 
friendship letter is its conversational style, '^^f^^^ddreas in the 
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friendship letter is placed at the lower left-hand corner of the 
paper. This is but reasonable, for in such a letter, which is but a 
familiar talk, we do not care to begin with a formal salutation, 
but we at once express our relationship by using such terms as 
"Dear Friend:" "Dear Cousin:*' "Dear John:" etc. 

Letters of Condolence are perhaps the most difficult of all let- 
ters to write, but there are those who can write such letters 
perfectly. Here is one written by the great naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz, to Charles Sumner, the foremost statesman of his day : 

Cambridge, October 2, 1867. 
My dear Sumner: 

You have my deepest and truest silent sympathy. 

Ever truly your friend, 

Louis Agassiz. 

The following letter of condolence is from the pen of the 
revered Lincoln. No better specimen of its kind can be found, 
as it is a gem of pure English : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, D. C, Nov. 21, 1864. 
Pear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement of the 
Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any word of mine which should attempt to beguile you from the 
grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering to you 
the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your be- 
reavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

Abraham Lincoln. 
To Mrs. Bixby, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Letter of Congratulation. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, D. C, Sept. 7, 1899. 
My dear Sir : 

The part taken by the school chorus, under your direction, in the splendid 
reception tendered by the City of Philadelphia to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, added much to the complete success of the occasion, and I desire to 
express to you, and through you to the members of the chorus, my hearty 
congratulations. 

Very truly yours, 

William McKinley. 
Mr. Enoch W. Pearson, 

Director of the Department of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exercise 87. 

1. W^rite the letter of invitation to which the following is pre- 
sumed to be a reply : 

Easton, Pa., January 23, 1908. 
Dear Charlie: 

Your kind invitation to spend a week with you at Ocean Grove 
reached me on Tuesday last. I am very sorry that I cannot go to see you 
now, but hope to go perhaps sometime in May. I shall write you a longer 
letter next week. 

Your loving cousin, 

Henry. 
Mr. Charles L. Dupont, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 

2. Write to a school friend who has met with an accident or an 
affliction. Express your sympathy and offer your help. 

3. Write an informal note congratulating a friend on his hav- 
ing won a prize at school. 

4. Write an informal note inviting a friend to take a ride with 
you. Appoint the time or leave it to your friend's convenience. 
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LESSON LIV. 
The Right Use of Words, — Continued. 

120. Specific Words. Words which are most easily understood 
make the strongest impression. They add naturalness and sim- 
plicity of speech in writing; hence, the Saxon element of our 
language has the advantage of vigor, directness, intelligibility, 
and because it is the original and plainer element. However, 
many of the specific words, that is, words which give particular 
instead of general terms, and which are in everyday use, have no 
exact equivalent in Anglo-Saxon. Such words as: picture, art, 
music, arithmetic, add, etc. These words are more descriptive 
than general terms, and call up definite and vivid "mental pic- 
tures." 

For precision in expression, use as many specific words as pos- 
sible. The sentence, "He fought like an animal," is weak because 
animal is a general word, for there are many kinds of animals. 
"Tiger" would be a better word to use, because it is specific, and 
supplies us with a definite idea. Then when dealing with specific 
ideas use specific words, and when dealing with general ideas you 
need general words. 

Exercise 88. 

I. Explain the difference in meaning between the words of 
each pair. Thus: "Mountains and clouds are high; masts and 
trees are tall." 

1. high, tall. 4. pardon, forgive. 7. tomb, grave. 

2. glance, look. 5. silent, quiet. 8. economical, stingy. 

3. kill, murder. 6. hear, understand. 9. see, notice, observe. 

2. Answer these questions in complete sentences, whether you 
use synonyms or not : 

1. Why is food called nutritious? palatable? indigestible? 

2. What is it for one to be lenient? diffident? 

3. Why is a man called mercenary? magnanimous? 

4. What is the difference between an art and a science? 

5. Tell how a speech, a lecture, a sermon, an oration, and Am eulogy differ 

from one another. tizedby^ 
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6. Explain why an occurrence is called annual; semi-annual; biennial; tri- 

ennial; centennial; bi-centennial, 

7. What is a sedentary occupation ? a lucrative one ? 

8. What is oMcial information? an oMcious person? 

9. Why is one's conduct exemplary f decorous f despicable f noble f immoral f 

viciousf 

Letter Writing. 

1. Write a note to accompany the gift of the book, "Ben-Hur." 

2. Write a letter to your friend, J. L. Hibbard, Huron, S. D., 
who has written you for your views as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of employment in the departmental service in Wash- 
ington, D. C (150 words). 

3. You have been ill and confined to your room for some time. 
Write a graceful acknowledgment of a gift of flowers which a 
friend sent you during your illness. 



LESSON LV. 
The Right Use of Words.— Continued. 

121. Connectives. — ^The cutting away of connectives where 
possible adds force to expression. The two connectives which are 
used most carelessly are "and" and "but." Inexperienced writers 
are likely to use these words to "string together" phrases, clauses, 
or sentences which frequently have no connection, thus weaken- 
ing their efforts rather than strengthening them. Connectives are 
of no use unless they actually connect particles in thought. How- 
ever, sentences may sometimes be improved by adding connec- 
tives, but proper care must always be exercised in their use. 

To say, "I not only deny the charge, but I condemn the prac- 
tice," would be stronger if the word but was omitted. 

In the sentence, "We had walked for over an hour, but began 
to feel tired, but we decided to keep on, as we knew they would 
be waiting for us," would be better, "We had walked for an hour 
and had begun to feel tired ; however, we decided to keep on, for 
we knew they would be waiting for us." Digitized by Googlc 
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122. Phrases and Clauses may often be cut down to single 
words, thus adding force to the style of writing. A strong im- 
pression must in most cases be a quick impression. Young 
writers are disposed to use too many "filling-in" expressions at 
the expense of greater force of the condensed form. 

Exercise 89. 
I. Substitute single words for the italicized expressions : 

1. I went of my own accord, 

2. Old soldiers, 

3. It can be done without diMculty, 

4. My labors are of no utility. 

5. We were ivet to the skin, 

6. A man worthy of esteem, 

7. Facts not to he disputed, 

8. A river that cannot he forded, 

9. An attack that could not he resisted, 

10. The statement cannot he denied, 

11. Were the proceedings according to lawf 

12. With a rapidity that cannot be conceived, 

13. A man without money and without friends, 

14. Go to that place without a moment's delay, 

15. Men of wisdom interpret the laws of nature, 

2. Answer these questions thus : 

"A just decision is one that is fair to all parties concerned." 

*' Authentic reports are such as come from a reliable source." 

1. What is a — 

1. just decision? 6. majority of five? 

2. salubrious climate? 7. minority of three? 

3. man of veracity? 8. ambiguous remarks? 

4. veracious statements ? 9. mortal wound. 

5. voracious animals? 10. plurality of seven? 

2. What are — 

1. sanguinary battles? 6. maritime countries? 

2. pugnacious people? 7. hospitable persons? 

3. contemporaneous events? 8. authentic reports? 

4. tyrannical rulers? 9- junior partners? 

5. arbitrary rules? 10. candid view$GoOQlc 
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Letter Writing. 

I. You have charge of the correspondence of the firm of 
William Gage & Son, Columbus, Ohio. They have received an 
order for goods from Mrs. B. Henry, Marion, Ohio., given on the 
6th inst. through the traveler, Mr. True. Her account is getting 
quite large again, and they have not had any definite information 
as to how she is situated since she started in Marion. They wrote 
to her last August when they had her first order from Marion, and 
received a letter which was written by her son, in which he car- 
ried the idea to them that she was not owing anything on the 
stock bought of Saginaw parties. 

They understood that when she bought this stock it was to be 
paid for on time, and that notes were given in settlement. This, 
however, is all right, and makes no particular difference in the 
matter. The only thing they want to know is — how many of these 
notes have been paid and how much she is still owing for that 
purchase. 

She was always glad when at Oberlin to give any information 
that might show to them her situation financially. They want it 
for their own benefit, and not for any other purpose. 

Ask her to write regarding her present situation. 

Write her a courteous letter based on the above summaryo 



LESSON LVI. 

Improprieties of Diction. 

123. An Impropriety is a word or phrase used in a sense which 
does not convey the idea intended by the author. A Solecism is a 
mistake in grammar, and should not be confused with an Im- 
propriety. 

1. I respectively ask you to settle this bill. (Impropriety.) 

2. Who did you stop with over Sunday? (Solecism.) 

In conversation some slight inaccuracies may be permitted, but 
in writing ample time should be taken to correct one% faults. It 
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may not He within your power to write beautifully, but you can 
write carefully and produce a neat composition or letter; you 
may not have the faculty of expressing yourself happily, yet you 
can learn to express yourself clearly and concisely. You cannot 
hope to write good English without study and practice, any more 
than you can hope to accomplish any worthy end without pains- 
taking effort 

Improprieties. 

The following are some of the more important words and 
phrases concerning which some peculiarity needs to be pointed 
out: 

Accept of. — ^'Tlease accept of this gift." Say "Please accept 
this gift/' 

Afraid, Fear. — ^"I am afraid you will get hurt/' Say "I fear 
you will get hurt." 

Aggravate. — ^Aggravate means to add the weight of, and is not 
equivalent to irritate. 

Agree, Admit — Sometimes agree is improperly used for admit. 
"All will agree that this does not make a pleasing picture." Say 
admit. 

Agreeable, Agreeably. — Say "agreeably to my promise." 

All for Each. — "Six were present, and he gave them all a 
book." Say "each a book." 

Alone, Only. — ^Alone relates to that which is unaccompanied ; 
only implies there is no other. Thus, "It is known to him alone," 
should be "It is known to him only," or "It is known only to 
him." "He alone is to blame," should be "He only is to blame." 

Amateur, Novice. — Do not confound amateur with novice. An 
amateur may be an artist of great experience and skill, but he 
does not pursue it professionally. A novice is a beginner. 

Another One, Another. — "He has another one at home." Say 
"He has another at home." 

Answer, Reply. — An answer is given to a question ; a reply is 
made to a statement or an assertion. We answer inquiries, we 
reply to charges or accusations. Digitized by Google 
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Apt, Liable, Likely. — "He is apt to go astray," should be "He 
is likely to go astray." One may be apt in arithmetic or in any 
special line of work ; one may be apt in going astray, but not apt 
to go astray. "It is likely to be pleasure." 

As, So. — As follows so when inequality is asserted, or when an 
infinitive follows as. "This is not so good as that;" "Will you be 
so stubborn as to refuse?" "This is as good as that," are all 
correct. 

Avocation, Vocation. — A man's vocation is his business, his 
calling, his profession. His avocation is his occasional business. 
Such avocation may be recreation. 

Balance, Rest. — Do not use balance in the sense of rest, re- 
mainder or remnant. The word is permissible only in a book- 
keeper's balance. "I cut part of my hay today and shall cut the 
balance tomorrow." Say rest, or remainder. 

Both, E^ch. — ^"An old house stood on both sides of the river." 
Say each. 

Bring, Fetch. — Bring implies motion in one direction only, 
toward the speaker ; fetch is to go to a place and then bring the 
object. To one at our side we should say, "Fetch me the book 
from the library;" that is motion in two directions, but "Bring 
(bear hither) the book to me." 

But That. — "There can be no doubt but that he will succeed." 
Omit but. 

But What. — Do not use but what for but that. 

Bulk. — Do not use this word in the sense of greater part, ma- 
jority, etc. 

Calculate. — Do not use calculate for intend or expect. Calcu- 
late means to compute or reckon. 

Claim, Assert. — "He claimed his right." Say asserted. 

Complement. — Sometimes confused with compliment. See dic- 
tionary. 

Conformable. — ^"Conformable to your orders." Say conform- 
ably. 
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Review Exercises. 

Give me the money that has been spent in war and I will purchase every 
foot of land upon the globe. I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an 
attire of which kings and queens would be proud. I will build a schoolhouse 
on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth. I will build an 
academy and endow it, and a college in every State, and fill it with able pro- 
fessors. I will crown every hillside with a place of worship consecrated to 
the gospel of peace. I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of right- 
eousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should an- 
swer to the chime on another around the earth's wide circumference, and the 
voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend like a universal holocaust 
to heaven. — Charles Sumner, 

1. Write in order all the phrases and clauses in the above extract. 

2. Point out all the different kinds of sentences used. 

3. Name the predicate in each sentence. 

4. Name the part of speech to which each italicized word belongs, and 

name its relation in the sentence. 

5. What is meant by the gospel of peace, the earth's wide circumference, 
. universal holocaust f 

6. Name three transitive verbs in the extract. 

7. Name all the single word modifiers in the last sentence. 

8. Make a list of words which might possibly be substituted for : spent, pur- 

chase, attire, academy, consecrated, earth's wide circumference, and 
universal. 

Advertisements. 

1. Write an advertisement for a position. State that you can 
furnish references, also mention your qualifications. Have the 
advertisement occupy as few lines as possible. 

2. Write an advertisement for a house you have to rent; ad- 
vertisement to occupy one inch, single column, in your city paper. 
House has eight rooms with all modern improvements, worth $25 
a month. 

3. Answer the following advertisement : 

FOR SALEr— A good stock of shoes, 
doing a business of about $1,500 per 
month; will invoice about $3,000; small 
expense ; a good opening for a shoe man. 
Duncan & Deane, Council Bluffs, Iowa, tized by dOOg IC 
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LESSON LVII. 
Improprieties. — Continued. 

Consider, Think. — Consider means to contemplate, ponder. Do 
not use for think, suppose, regard, or believe. 

Constantly. — Constantly is not synonymous with frequently. 
Constantly means uninterruptedly. 

Conscious, Aware. — Conscious relates to inward experiences; 
aware to outward experiences. "I am aware of the danger." I 
was conscious that it was taking place." 

Cover Over. — "He covered it over." Say "He covered it." 
Why? 

Creditable, Credible.— That is creditable which deserves credit 
or is in good repute ; that is credible which may be believed. 

Custom, Habit. — Custom refers to the usages of society, or to 
things which are done by great numbers of men. Habit relates 
to things done by the individual, and is an internal principle. 

Deadly, Deathly. — Deadly is that which causes death ; deathly 
is that which resembles death. Thus "a deadly weapon;" "a 
deathly pallor." 

Deface, Disfigure. — ^Things are defaced; living beings disfig- 
ured. 

Delicious, Delightful — Delicious relates to the gratification of 
the senses ; delightful, to the state of the mind. Thus "delicious 
food ;" but "delightful music." 

Detect. — Misused for distinguish, recognize, discover, see. 

Depot, Station. — A depot is a place where goods are placed for 
safe keeping; station is the place at which passengers gather to 
take the cars. 

Die With. — Persons die of, not with, disease. 

Did, Done.— Say "Who did it?" "Who has done it?" 

Different Than. — ^Write other than. 

Dirt, Earth, Soil. — Dirt is filth. The word has properly no 
other meaning. Say "five loads of earth." 

Doubt But, Doubt But That.^Use simply doubt that. 

Drive, Ride. — Ride means, according to nearly all dictionaries, 
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an excursion on horseback or in a carriage. "To take a boat ride 
or a carriage ride in the park" is correct English. "To take a ride 
in the park" is ambiguous. 

Every, Entire. — "I have every confidence in him." Say entire. 

Elegant, Beautiful. — ^'This is an elegant day," should be beau- 
tiful. 

Empty. — "The Ohio river empties into the Mississippi." Say 
flows. 

Review Exercises. 

1. Make a list of four violations of good use that you have 
heard in conversation within three days. Make a list of any that 
you have noticed in your reading. 

2. Supply suitable predicates to : 

1. Either John or James. 7. Either you or I. 

2. It is I who. 8. You, and not he. 

3. The horse and buggy. 9. John or James or their sisters. 

4. Twice two. 10. Nothing but ease and comfort. 

5. More than five. 11. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

6. Fifty cents. 12. Six and five. 

3.* In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. They have friends (stopping, staying) with them now. 

2. Few knew and (less, fewer) care. 

3. I doubted his (veracity, voracity) but not his (veracity, voracity). 

4. I must have (patients, patience) to endure the load. 

5. The (plaintiff, plaintive) tells a (plaintiff, plaintive) tale. 

6. He was her sole (dependants, dependence) after the death of her father. 

7. Three times you have defended me from (eminent, imminent) death. 

8. The (subtle, subtile) spider weaves a web of (subtle, subtile) thread. 

9. No one (beside, besides) the family was present. 

10. Jennie looks (some, something, somewhat) like her mother. 

11. President Garfield was (killed, murdered, assassinated). 

12. I will raise her (statue, stature, statute) in pure gold. 

13. Good order (consists in, consists of) quiet attention to the duty of the 

hour. 

14. The doctors (proscribed, prescribed) quinine. 
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Letter Writing. 

1. You are soon to move into a new store some distance from 
your present location. Prepare a circular letter to be sent to 
your customers apprising them of the change. 

2. Assuming that you are a real estate agent and have effected 
a lease of Roger S. Warren's farm to Fred D. Jones, Bronson, 
Mich., for a yearly cash rental of $300, write to Mr. Warren, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., informing him of this and enclosing a New 
York draft for the first month's rent, less your commission of 5%, 
$15, for transacting the business. 



LESSON LVIII. 
Improprieties. — Continued. 

Equally as well. — A redundant expression. Say "as well" or 
"equally well." 

Expect. — Do not use expect for suppose, think, or guess. Ex- 
pect refers to future time. "I expect you looked for me this 
morning." Say suppose. 

Fault, Defect. — A defect is something wanting ; a fault is some- 
thing wrong. 

First, The first. — "I have not yet heard of the first objection." 
Say "a single objection," or "I have heard of no objection." 

First two. — Preferable to two first. 

Fix, Repair. — "Will you fix my watch?" Say repair. To fix is 
to make fast. 

Forbear from. — ^"He could not forbear from weeping." Omit 
from. 

Funny, Odd. — We often hear the remark: "Well, that is 
fimny," when there is no suggestion of anything funny, but, in- 
stead, a suggestion of oddness or strangeness. 

Got. — Got is a poor, ill-used servant made to do the work of 
other words. Omit it wherever possible. 

Granary.— Not grainery. ^g,^^, .^ Google 
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Guess» Think — Do not use guess for suppose or think. "I 
guess so," should be "I think so." 

Hadn't ought to. — A vulgarism for "ought not to have." 

Handsome, Pretty. — ^What is handsome is striking and noble. 
What is pretty is small, regular, graceful and delicate. Elms are 
handsome ; violets, pretty. 

Healthy. — ^This word should be distinguished from wholesome. 
Wholesome applies to food or drink. 

Hearty. — "He ate a hearty meal." Say "He ate heartily of the 
meal." It is the eater, not the meal, that is hearty. 

Home, House. — "His home is lighted by gas." Say house, or 
residence. 

Review Exercises. 

I. Correct the confusion seen in the following sentences: 

1. I will prosecute him who sticks bills on this church or any other nui- 

sance. 

2. A church stands across the way from our house which has accommoda- 

tion for five thousand persons. 

3. In truth I have not the slightest knowledge that he has any intention of, 

or even if he was willing, if he has the power to comply with your 
wishes. 

4. Wanted, a boy to be partly outside and partly behind the counter. 

5. A policeman brought the boy into the presence of the judge who swore 

that he had been detected picking a lady's pocket 

6. Wanted a room by two gentlemen about twenty-five feet long and 

twenty feet broad. 

7. Darkly, the sods with our bayonets turning, we buried him, by the 

struggling moonbeam's misty light, at dead of night, and the lanterns 
dimly burning. 

8. In the sand, as he was walking round the island, a large footprint, early 

in the morning, Robinson Crusoe discovered, freshly made, filled with 
terror. 

2. Compose balanced sentences containing parallel statements 
about : 

1. sleep and death. 3. light and warmth. 5. winter and old age. 

2, rich and poor. 4. music and painting. 6. living and dead. 
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3. Explain clearly what it is 



1. mortgage a farm. 

2. deed the land. 

3. resign an office. 

4. counsel delay. 

5. execute the laws. 



7. read responsively. 

8. go with alacrity. 

9. fumigate a house. 

10. /orgi? an anchor. 

11. forge a signature. 



13. condone a crime. 

14. acquit a prisoner. 

15. retract a statement 

16. /W|:n sickness. 

17. prove inefficient. 



6. commute a sentence 12. exterminate a tribe. 18. embeszle money. 



Letter Writing. 

1. Write a condensed report of a railway accident, to be sent 
as a telegram to a city daily newspaper. 

2. Notice carefully some stranger whom you meet to-day. 
Then write a telegram to the chief of police at Chicago, notifying 
him that A. B. will arrive on some train to be designated, and that 
a warrant is out for his arrest on a charge of embezzling funds. 
Describe the person with such fulness and accuracy as to enable 
a detective to identify him as he leaves the train. Make the 
dispatch as brief as possible. 



LESSON LIX. 
Improprieties. — Continued. 

In So Far As. — Omit in. 

I Who Am. — "It is I who is to receive the appointment." Say 
"It is I who am,'* etc. 

Ill, Illy. — Avoid the use of illy for ill. 

Kind, Sort. — Description should not be used for kind or sort. 
Say "His clothes were of the meanest description," and not "of 
the meanest sort." 

Latter End. — "I expect to get through by the latter end of the 
week." Say "by the end of the week." 

Learn. — Distinguish from teach. "I am learning him arith- 
metic." Say teaching. 

Least — "Of two evils choose the least.*' Say less. 

Leave.— "I shall leave this morning." Le?ive^ w^^^q Jf any- 
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thing, or any place, name it. If you mean "go away," say "I 
shall go away." 

Let You and I. — Say "let you and me." 

Like.— "We don't do that like you do." Say "as you do." 

Loan, Lend. — "I will loan you the money." Say lend. Loan 
is not in good use as* a verb, but is correct when used as a noun. 

Most. — "I see him most every day." Say almost. 

Myself. — "John, Henry, and myself made up the party." Say 
"John, Henry, and I made up the party." 

On Every Hand. — Say "on each hand." 

Over. — "It is over a mile," etc. Say "more than." 

Own, Confess. — "I own I am in the wrong." Say confess. 

Party. — Do not use for person. 

Posted. — Do not use for informed. "He is posted on that sub- 
ject." Say "He is well informed." 

Promise. — "I promise you I was much astonished." Say "I 
assure you." 

Put Up. — "He put up the money." Say advanced, or gave. 

Review Exercises. 

1. What is the difference between — 

a street and an avenue, 

an angry man and a mad man. 

peeling fruit and paring fruit, 

what is fragrant and what is odorous. 

he hopes and he expects. 

a trade and an occupation, 

a large gift and a generous gift, 

what one wants and what one needs. 

our reputation and our character, 

2l frugal man and a miserly man. 

2. In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. Have you (sufficient, enough) courage to carry you through this ordeal? 

2, It is said that Pythagoras (discovered, invented) the proposition that 

the square on the longest side of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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3. Young people should (hearken, attend, listen) to the (council, counsel) 

of their elders. 

4. At the approach of winter the birds (abandon, desert, forsake) their 

nests, and fly toward the south. 

5. I (love, like) good music. 

6. Mother will not let us go (except, unless, without) it stops raining. 

7. You (shall, will) offer your resignation at once. 

8. If she (would, should) win the prize, we (would, should) be surprised. 

9. None can run fast except John and (him, he). 

10. (Whom, who) do you think she looks like? 

11. It would have been difficult (to, to have) refuse (d) (to, to have) 

help(ed) him. 

12. She knew it to be (I, me). 

Letter Writing. 

1. Write a business card suitable for a general merchant just 
beginning business in your city. 

2. Write a notice of a dissolution of a partnership heretofore 
existing between John L. Brown and William Roe. William 
Roe is to retire from the business and all accounts owing the 
firm are to be paid to John L. Brown, who will receipt for the 
same. Mr. Brown is to continue the business under his own 
name. Mr. Roe voluntarily retires this day. 

3. Arrange the following letter in your Model Form book with 
all errors in paragraphing, punctuation, and capitalization prop- 
erly corrected: Trenton, N, J. (present date). Address the let- 
ter to yourself, and sign your teacher's name to it. To make a 
successful office-helper you must feel the responsibility of your 
position be continually learning to be wide a wake be ambitious 
do not be afraid of working a little beyond office hours of doing 
a few things you are not paid for your employer pays you to 
work do not use up half the time in the office in reading and writ- 
ing letters of your own or in reading papers if you have the in- 
terest of the business at heart you can always find something to 
do. be pleasant in the office but do not be too hilarious be neat 
in your personal appearance keep your desk well arranged be 
economical of office supplies everything costs money do not talk 



much in the office about outside matters make it a- rule never 
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under any circumstances to whisper outside the office office af- 
fairs by not talking shop you will be sure not to overstep the 
bounds of prudence as to how much you may safely say. say 
nothing. Remember that trustworthiness counts for more than 
ability and that real manliness arid true womanliness are silently 
admired and appreciated at all times. Be courteous and obliging to 
visitors and patrons of the office he knows nothing about the 
principles who is illmannered or surly with people who deal with 
his firm Courtesy has made many iFortunes never in the pres- 
ence of customers arg^e angrily with a fellow-worker exercise 
self-control. Help your employer all you can with suggestions 
but do not interrupt him too much look out for inclosures with 
letters Go over envelopes before they are mailed ; be sure they 
are correctly addressed be informed on the rules of postage it is 
as great a mistake to waste postage as to put on too little the 
use of common sense the exercising of thinking powers the appli- 
cation of earnestness strict adherence to duty — these are the req- 
uisites which in business life must come before perquisites. Yours 
truly 

LESSON LX. 
Improprieties. — CcKitinued. 

Raise. — ^''Our landlord has raised the rent." Say increased. 
Wheat and horses are raised. 

Rarely ever. — Omit ever, as it is superfluous. 

Respectfully, Respectively.— These words are often confused. 

Ride. — See drive. 

Scarcely, Hardly. — Generally scarcely relates to quantity; 
hardly, to degree. "We can hardly finish the task by Tuesday, 
because there is scarcely enough fuel." 

Settle. — Sometimes incorrectly used for pay. 

Some, Somewhat. — "I was injured somewhat.*' Say some. 

Splendid. — ^This word means very bright, or shining. Hence 
it would not be proper to say "a splendid horse," "a splendid ser- 
mon," etc. But we may say "a splendid sun," "a splendid dia- 
mond," etc. Digitized by Google 
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Standpoint. — "From my standpoint/' etc., ^'viewpoint," or 
"point of view" is better. 

Such a, So. — Not to be used for so ; as, "He was so disagreeable 
a fellow." 

Take. — "How much will you take to teach me to sing?" Say 
charge. 

Through. — Inelegant for done, or finished. 

To, Too, Two. — ^These words should not be confused. Too is 
an adverb. "There were two boys at their home. Their mother 
said it was two o'clock and too late to go to school." 

Unbeknown. — Should not be used. Say unknown. 

Valuable. — "He is a valuable friend." Say valued. 

Without. — Should not be used in the sense of unless. "I will 
not go unless it is necessary," not "without it is necessary." 

Review Exercises. 

1. Learn to distinguish by using in a sentence: 

answer, reply conscious, aware luxuriant, luxurious 

accurate, exact crime, sin, vice implicit, explicit 

allow, permit expect, suspect recompense, compensate 

2. Correct errors, giving reasons : 

1. We should regard them who are wise and good. 

2. Please give that book to William, he who stands by the window. 

3. Men, women, and children's shoes for sale. 

4. The three pair of gloves cost three shillings. 

5. He said that he is happy. 

6. He said his name is John. 

7. Can I use your rake? 

8. The scissors was stolen. 

9. The embassy was unable to agree upon terms of peace. 

10. I, James Smith, does hereby depose. 

11. Leave a wide space between each line. 

12. This is the letter where he spoke of his journey. 

13. My hat is a size larger than your's. 

14. His son-in-laws are going to move away. 

15. Neither of the three were there. 

16. A doeen girls will soon get acquainted with eachpOt^hej^yQQQg[^ 
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3. Change to simple sentences : 

1. I will show you that I appreciate your difficuUies. 

2. The man broke down under a burden that was so heavy. 

3. It would detain you too long if I were to mention all that were present 

on that occasion. 

4. He expected that he should, obtain an assistant that would be of use to 

him. 

5. Everybody that desires success will study hard. 

4. Are there any objections to saying: 

between seven for among seven, 

the matter of for the matter with, 

like I do for as I do. 

these kind for this kind, 

right away for immediately, 

not as good as for not so good as. 

some ten days for about ten days, 

not as I know for not that I know, 
more than you think for for more than you think, 

Theme Writing. 

Much difficulty is sometimes experienced in arranging a plan 
for a composition on a given subject. The difficulty can be over- 
come only by practice. The following plan will help to guide 
the pupil in his efforts, but we would suggest that each pupil 
prepare plans of his own. 

It will be found advantageous to divide the plan into IntrodiK- 
tion, Discussion, and Conclusion, although it does not follow that 
every composition should contain each of these divisions. It will 
be noticed that the introduction and the conclusion are distinct 
from the discussion. They give the reason for, and reflections 
from the discussion. 
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A Railway Accident. 

Introduction — The engineer's story. 

1. The morning scene. 

2. The start 
Discussion i 3. The journey. 

4. The accident 
^ 5. The rescue. 

Conclusion— Reflections. 



A Summer Excursion. 

Introduction — The visit of Uncle John. 

f I. The start (morping scene). 



Discussion 



2. The event on the way. 

3. The lunch in the wood. 

4. The return home. 



A Fishing Excursion. 

Introduction — The father's promise. 

1. The morning of the excursion day. 

2. The start. 

3. The incidents on the way to the river. 

4. The arrival. 

5. The catch. 

6. The return home. 



Discussion 



Conclusion — The children's expression of thankfulness to their 
father. 



Subjects for Composition. 

Prepare plans and write compositions on the following subjects. 

1. A thunderstorm. 

2. A railway journey. 

3. A haunted house. 

4. The employment of winter evenings and other leisure hours. 

5. An hour at the railway station. 

6. The first settlers of the town. Digitized by dOOQlC 
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7. The industries of the town. 

8. How I could spend a dollar at the grocery store, or drygoods store, or 

hardware store. 

9. Description of schoolhouse or grounds. 



LESSON LXL 
Supplementary Exercises. 

1. Write a formal note of invitation to a party. 

2. Write a note declining the invitation. 

3. Write an acceptance of the invitation. 

4. Write a receipt of a bill. 

5. Write an advertisement for a position. 

6. Write an application for a position as a clerk in a dry goods 
house. 

7. Write an order in favor of your clerk, on a customer, for the 
amount due you on account. 

8. Write a circular advertising your business, choosing that 
of a grocer, dry goods merchant, coal dealer, clothier, or hatter. 

9. Write a notice, for publication, of your church festival. 

10. Write a statement of a customer's account, and in a note 
upon it, request him to call and settle. 

11. Write an order to a dealer in agricultural implements for 
three special parts of some machine you wish to repair. 

12. Write a duplicate bill of the goods included in a previous 
statement to a customer who failed to pay promptly, and in a 
note upon it urge its immediate payment. 

13. Write a letter acknowledging the receipt of the amount 
named in your bill to the customer who was tardy in its payment, 
as indicated in the above. 

14. Write a paragraph of not less than one hundred words on 
your favorite work of fiction, giving reasons for your choice. 

15. Read a story or a poem to the class and require them to 
repeat it as best they can. Let the class suggest suitable topics 
for an outline and the teacher write them upon the bpard before 
the story is repeated. Digitized by doogle 
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APPENDIX. 

A Course of Reading. 

One of the best ways in which to enrich one's vocabulary and 
command of good English is by a systematic course of reading. 
Such a course every young person should pursue even though 
but a few moments can be given to it each day. The author sug- 
gests the following to be taken under the guidance of the teacher. 
A few spare moments each day will accomplish wonderful re- 
sults and will be sufficient to read carefully these books within 
six months' time. Many other good lists might be selected, but 
we especially commend this : 

The Autibiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Irving's Rip Van Winkle. 
Hawthorne's Wonder-Book. 
Macaulay's Essay on Johnson. 
Stevenson's Treasure Island. 
Scott's Ivanhoe. 

In reading a book, play, or poem, do not read for the story 
alone. If you wish to write the English language correctly, if 
you wish to make your diction clear, forceful and elegant, ob- 
serve the author's style, the way he expresses his thoughts. To 
particularize: look for good words to add to your vocabulary, 
and observe the accurate and delicate phrases used. Look for 
rhetorical figures, cases of smooth connection, simplicity, rhythm, 
point and rhetorical period. In short, look carefully for the 
beauties and strong points in the diction of the book you are 
reading, if you wish to profit by its perusal. 

A list of questions for study and discussion which may be used 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

1. What was the author's purpose in writing this book? 

2. Make a list of the new words you have found in your reading and 

study of this book. 

3. Make a list of twenty-five words which might have been used in place 

of the words which the author did use, words expressing almost if not 
the same meaning. 
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4. Read some paragraph which has impressed you and offer some comment 

upon it. 

5. Select some choice passage and memorize it. 

6. Read to the class some passages of narration wnich particularly pleased 

you. 

7. Name some of the principal characters mentioned in the story and tell 

something about each. 
8.' Pick out some examples of emphasis obtained by the arrangement of 

sentences which have impressed you. 
9. Write a short sketch of the life of the author. 



SOME MATTERS OF TYPOGRAPHY 
Proofreaders' Marks 

Means to indent. 
^ Over ae, oe, fi, or fl indicates that they are to be printed ae, os, 
a and fl. 
Means dele, or strike out. 
^ Indicates an inverted letter. 
X Means a broken letter or imperfect type. 
\t Insert a space between words, letters, or lines. 
Jll. Put down the space that shows. 
• • • • • Are pot under words or letters that have been erased in mistake 
to signify that they are to be restored. 5/^*/, let it remain, is 
written in the margin. 
tr*^ The space is at fault. 

L. J Move the word or line toward the face of the bracket. 
n Elevate a letter, word, or character. 
\ i Sink or depress a letter, word or character. 
^/ Straighten a crooked line or lines. 
I Shows that a portion of a paragraph projects beyond the rest. 

^ ^, Put in a lower case letter, f . e,, a letter not a capital. 
.^€4/^ ^ The letter being of a different font must be exchanged. 
^A^". Transpose letter or words. 
ic^ y^^ I Query; is this right? 
cfj^ yC^^^^h^oxA% are omitted, or are wanting, see copy. 
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Correction of the Press 

O Distinguished as a descriptive poet 

^*>^**^' ^ Ais Hne Lays of Ancient Rome and <B^S-^^<.*d.— 
^^ yet mo/re distinguished £? a master Sf 
^aJi^ of english prose b^is Essays and X cX ^ ' ^ c ^ ^ 
O. his^oble History of England ^^Sk^itUlja^ — s 

Macaul/y s0nds pr^aminffnt among ^^ 
^highes^Xhe^l ibr a ry names of the , ^^A, 0,4. ^£^ 



seventeenth century. When amid the g 

^yC^. Christmas Festivities of iffoj^ mourn- J2S? ^^ 
Ji^ ful whispei^crept into almost every 
/// home iia^i^^^fi^ieWing of his death, 
/**^^ there were few hjjts so thoroughly ^^^y^ 
engrossed by the pleasures of the 
passing hour as not to send a thought 
of affectionate sorrow into that quiet 
room at Kensington, etc. 

The Above Matter Corrected* 

Distinguished as a descriptive poet, his, fine Lays of Ancieni 
Rome, and yet. more distinguished as a master of English prose 
by his Essays and his noble History of England, Macaulay stands 
among the highest literary names of the 17th Century. Wjicii 
amid the Christmas festivities of 1850 a mournful whisper crept 
into almost every home in the land telling of his death, there 
were few hearts so thoroughly engrossed by the pleasures of the 
passing hour as not to send a thought of affectionate sorrow into 
that quiet room at Kensington, etc. 

Common Abbreviations. 

@. at. *>^^ ' balance, 

ace., acct., or a/c. account. bdls., bundles. 

Ai, first-class. 1>/1. WU of lading, 

agt. agent. b/s. bill of sale, 

amt.. amount. bu.. bushels. 
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c. or cts., cents, 
c/o, in care of. 

c f. i., cost, freight, and insurance. 
C O. D., collect on delivery. 
c c, contra credit, 
cwt., a hundred weight. 

d. d., days after date, 
dft, draft. 

do., the same. 

d. s., days after sight. 

dwtf., daily (and) weekly till for- 
bidden. 

ea., each. 

£. & O. E., errors and omissions ex- 
cepted. 

E. E., errors excepted. 

e. g., for example, 
etc., and so forth. 

f. o. b., free on board, 
hund., hundred. 

ibid., in the same place, 
i. e., that is. 
ins., insurance, 
inst., present month, 
int., interest, 
inv., invoice. 



invt., inventory. 

I. O. U., I owe you. 

1/c, letter of credit 

L. S., place of the seal. 

Ltd., limited. 

mo., month. 

M. O. D., mail order department. 

nos., numbers. 

O. K., all correct 

pd., paid. 

pkgs., packages. 

prox., next month. 

q. v., which see. 

rem., remark. 

R. R., railroad. 

R. S. V. P., answer if you please. 

s. c, small capitals. 

s. o., seller's option. 

tier., tierce. 

ult., last month. 

via, by way of. 

viz., namely; to wit 

vs., against, or in opposition. 

w/b, way bill. 

wt, weight 



A. B. or B. A, Bachelor of Arts, 

B. C. L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B, D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. L., Bachelor of Literature. 

C. E., Civil Engineer. 

D. C. L., Doctor of Qvil Law. 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 

D. D. S., Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
D. M. D., Doctor of Dental Medicine. 
R E., Electrical Engineer. 



Abbreviations. 

LL. B., Bachelor of Laws. 
LL. p., Doctor of Laws. 
M. A., Master of Arts. 
M. B., Bachelor of Medicine. 
M. D., Doctor of Medicine. 
M. E., Mechanical Engineer. 
Mus. D., Doctor of Music. 
Ph. B., Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy. 
V. S., Veterinary Surgeon. 
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time 43 

Among 71 

And 69 
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Antecedent 30 

Apposition 7 
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Apostrophe, the mark of 18 

At n 

Barbarisms 121 

Be 56 

Between, among 71 

Brace, the 20 

Brackets 20 

But what 130 



Can, may 56 
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Capitalization 8 

proper i 

Caret, mark of.. 20 

Case 27 

nominative 27 

possessive 27, 28 
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Clause 90 
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adverbial 9c 

appositional 90 

objective ,. 90 

predicate 90 

relative 90 

subject 90 

Clearness i 

Clearness of expression i, 99 

proper capitalization i 

necessary ". . . . i 

Colon, mark of 16 

Comparison 35 

double 37 

positive 35 

comparative 35 

superlative 35 

of adjectives 35 

of adverbs 43 

irregular 3^ 

Complement 5 

Composition i, 99 

Comma, mark of 13 

Conjugation 53 

Conjunctions 2, 68 

co-ordinate 68 

correlative 69 

subordinate 68 
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Elegance i 
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Expression, clearness of 99 

Farther, further 39 

Force i 

From 71 

Gender 24 

some facts pertaining to 26 

masculine 26 

feminine 26 

Gerund, the 50 

Good, well 41 

Grammar, correct 32 

Grammar, rules of 2 

Have 56 

Hyphen, the 18 

Infinitive, the 50, 51 

Inflection 22, 34 

Interrogation, mark of 11 

Interjection, the 2, y2> 

Inversion 4 

Language, critical 74 
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Lest, but what 70 

Letter, parts of a 80 

heading 80 
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salutation 80 

body 80 
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Sentence, a 2, 84 

building 99, loi, 104, 107 

strength of the 99 

bare 3 

simple 84 

complex 84 

compound 84 

long 109 

short 109 

periodic 113 

loose 113 

balanced 115 

Sentences, order of words in 3, 4 

Shall and will 58 

Should and would 59 

Sit and set 62 

Solecism 128 

Speech, parts of 2, 73 

Style I 

Subject, the 2, 4 

Subject and verb, concord of 64, 66 

Such 45 

Syllables, dividing words into 81 

Synonyms 34 

Telegraphing 120 

Tense 49, 53 

past 53 
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Underline, the 20 
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mode 49 
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Where 69 

Word study 34 
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Words and phrases, choice of 2 
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